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Articre I, | 
An Enquiry into the Nature and Tendency of Criticifm, with regard 
to the Progre/s of Literature. Part Il. 


The critic’s aim is learning to advance, 
And tafte to regulate by folid fenfe. 


i N my laft EZ/ay on this interefting fubje& * (whichI had the 

fatisfaction to perceive met with a candid reception from the 
public +) I attempted to delineate the refpetive qualifications 
requifite to compofe the chara&ter of a compleat critic, and 
fhewed the unrivalled fuperiority of the prefent age in this ufe- 
ful branch of polite erudition. 

In treating further on this interefting and important point, I 
propofe, asa preliminary, 

I. To take a concife chronological view of the ftate of literature, 
from the earlieft ages to the modern times, enquiring into the 
principal caufes of its rife, progrefs, and deeline in the refpec- 
tive ftates and empires; the knowledge of criticifm at thofe 
feveral eras; charatterizing thofe who fhone moft confpicu- 
ous in the annals of literature. 

If. I fhall enquire into the general motives for condemning cri- 
ticifm ;-affign fome probable reafons why that laudable art 
is too often contemptuoufly treated; confider the force of 
the objections particularly alledged againft it; a criterion 
whereby to diftinguifh between true and Salfe criticifm ; with 
fome refletions on the arduous tafk of acritic, and the con- 
fummate talents and abilities neceffary toa proper difcharge, 
of it. | 

; — ll 

- ® See Critical Review, Introduation to vol. xi. Fanuary 1761. 
+ See Critical Review, vol, xiii. page 80. Yanuary 1762. 
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III. I fhall endeavour to prove, from the annals of ancient and 
modern hittory, that criticifm (confidered in its true and ge- 
nuing principles) tends rather to promote than difcourage 
literature; that a regulation of tafte is indifpenfably requi- 
fite, in order to extend the progrefs of human knowledge ; to 
direct the courfe of intellef&tual purfuits; and, by raifing in 
the active mind, a juft fpirit of laudable emulation, to excite 
each member of the literary republic to a vigorous exertion 

_ Of his talents. 

IVthly. I fhall impartially draw a comparifon between the 

prefent flate of literature in our own ifland, and in foreign 

‘countries; proving the happy effeéts of liberty on the pro- 
dudtions of tafte and genius; fhewing how farthe rules of art 
tend to improve the natural talents; with fome critical ani- 
madverfions interfperfed on the beauties and defeéts of literary 
compofition in general; on the peculiar excellences of diffe- 

‘ rent writers in the refpeétive branches of ufeful and polite 
erudition; and wherein the prefent age rivals the fo much 
celebrated Auguitan zra. 

ift. I propofe to take a concife view of the ftate of ancient 
and modern literature, difplaying the general caufes of its rife, 
progrefs, and gradual declenfion at each epocha ; enquiring how 
far the rules of criticifm affe&ted the interefts of folid erudition ; 
and to what extent the caufe of ufeful learning attained. 

By previoufly taking this general furvey of the ftate of know- 
ledge, we fhall be better enabled to form a juft idea of the pro- 
ficiency which the prefent age hath made in every fpecies of fa- 
lutary improvement, ufefulfcience, and the belles lettres. 

When we take a retrofpeétive view of the ftate of literature in 
the remoteft periods of time, the mind is fo bewildered in a 
maze and labyrinth of obfcurity, arifing from the various ac- 
counts of partial hiftorians, that itis dificult to entertain a true 
opinion, orto eftimatea juft value, of the proficiency made by 
the antients in the feveral branches of learning: yet, notwith- 
{ftanding this, it is impoffible to havea clear and full conception 
of the prefent ftate of literature, or to deduce fuch ufeful re- 
fle&tions as fhould naturally occur from thence, without having 
recourfe tothe annals of antient hiftory—that inftruétive branch 
of entertaining knowledge which the celebrated Roman orator 
terms, ‘the miftrefS of life;” and an accute metaphyfician * 
defines, ** philofophy teaching by examples.” 

It is pleafing to mark the firft dawnings of fcience, and to 
trace the graduat advancements of it; to obferve how far the 
powers of unaflifted genius will arrive ; to view the leaft pro- 
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penfity to rational purfuits, amidft a cloud of impenetrable ig- 
norance and fuperftitious abfurdity, when thefe milts of illiberal 
prejudices envelop almoft a whole nation ; to perceive a burning 
and fhining light arife, from this darknefs; to fee an extra- 
ordinary genius fpring up, amidit an univerfal chaos, that 
would almoft redeem the character of the age and refcue it from 
oblivion. A view of antient hiftory naturally leads a reader into 
this train of thought, and fhews the amazing efforts of nature, 
exclufive of all acquired advantages and the cultivation of art.— 
The divine Homer thone amidft a general depravity of tafte and 
degeneracy of manners, dazzling with the luftre of his genius and 
the radiant beams of his fublime underftanding. Homer is the 
moft ancient author in the heathen world, and therefore claims 
a primary regard in the annals of literature. Itis juftly ob- 
ferved that his fancy, every where vigorous, is‘not difcovered 
immediately atthe beginning of his compofitions, in its fulleft 
fplendour ; it grows in the progrefs both upon himfelf and 
others, and becomes on fire, like achariot- wheel, by its own rapi~ 
dity. Exa& propriety, juit thought, correé elocution, polifh- 
ed numbers, may have been difcerned ina thoufand : but this 
poetical fire, this wiviida vis animi, ina very few. This fire is 
perceivable in Virgil ; but then it is difcovered as through a‘glafs 
reflected from Homer, more fhining than fierce, but every 
where equal and conitant. In Lucan and Statius, it burfts out 
in fudden, fhort, and interrupted flafhes—In Milton, it glows 
like a furnace, kept up to an uncommon fervour, by the force 
of art—In Shakefpear, it ftrikes before we are aware, like an 
accidental fire from heaven: but in Homer, and in him alone, 
it burns every where clearly, and every where irrefiftibly; in a 
word, Homer was the price of Greece—/umen reipublica. 
Tocome to the ftate of knowledge in our own ifland (that 
art of ancient hiftory in which we are more immediately in- 
terefted, the Romans firft introduced the arts, &c. into Britain, 
and diffufed a literary fpirit throughout itsdominions. Selfifh 
paffions, partial prejudices, and illiberal notions certainly pof- 
feft the greater part of the antients, till the fun of righteoufnefs 
difipated thefe clouds, thefe mifts of ignorance, error, and fu- 
peritition It was but feldom, very feldom, that the light 
of natural reafon entirely extricated itfelf from thofe abfurd 
tenets, which difgrace the annals of antient hiftory. The wif- 
eft philofopher, * the beit and moft refpeétable perfonage of 
Greece, was not untainted with the vices of that idolatrous age 
—it is true his. precepts were fublime, but his conduct was 3 cul- 


pable.— 
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The repeated invafions of the Saxons greatly obfiructed the 
progrefs of literature inthe early ages of this ifland. The Sax- 
ons, it is very evident, were immerfed in all the abfurdity of fu- 
perftition, and abforbed in the vortex of erroneous paganifm. 
Some, indeed, rofe up at this period who, though they would 
fcarce deferve to be mentioned at a more enlightened era, yet 
when darknefs overfpreads the whole land, the leaft glimmer- 
ing ray of light is attentively gazed at, fince, exclufive of that, 
nothing appears but chaos and confufion.—Ina, king of Wef- 
fex, attracts our regard at thiszra as the firft Saxon monarch, who 
compofed a MSS fyitem of laws, and though he was not fo pro- 
found as the Spartan legiflator *, nor fo wife as the Athenian 
philofopher +, yetheis an object not wholly unworthy of atten- 
tion. The character of Theodore archbifhop of Canterbury, 
ftanding upon record about this time, merits regard, when we 
confider the literary fpirit which he ftrived to diffufe, and the 
excellent feminaries inftituted by this illuftrious prelate for that 
falutary purpofe. 

About the beginning of the eighthcentury, the caufe of litera- 
ture feemed to gain ground ; and there flourifhed a fet of men 
whofe talents and abilities would have done honour to a more 
refined epocha: yet the moft fanguine admirers of antiquity 
muft own, that the moft celebrated of thefe geniufes were entire 
ftrangers to the belles lettres, and the pure principles of polite 
fcience. Thefe were not fuccefsfully cultivated till many revolu- 
tions of the fun had elapfed. Indeed, inftead of making a graduat 
proficiency in thefe laudable purfuits, a fpirit of literature vifi- 
bly declined after this era. Intelletualimprovements were wholly 
neglected, and rational fcience became almoft annihilated ; the 
féven kingdoms were funk into the abyfs of confufion, igno- 
rance, and error, when Egbert united them under one fo- 
vereign. A confiderable time elapfed after this memorable 
event before the interefts of human knowledge were fuccefsfully 
cultivated ; factious divifions and fuperititious tenets characterize 
this zra ; flames of war broke out; external invafions threat- 
ened ; inteftine commotions agitated this ifland: all repugnant 
to the interefts of literature in general.—The ignorance of this 
period affords a convincing proof, that, where a nation is lof to 
ail fenfe of the rational principles of piety, it is a natural confe- 
quence, that every branch of ufeful fcience, every fpecies of in- 
telle&tual improvement, will be intirely negleéted. 

The invafion of the Danes gave a finifhing ftroke to the extir- 
pating of literature, and even obliterated the footfteps of fcience ; 
fo that, between the reign of Egbert and Alfred, there isa re- 
markable chafm in the hiftory of learning. 
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The illuftrious character of Alfred doth the greateft honour 
to the annals of antiquity; he was, indeed, in every refpect 
an object of admiration ; both in the cabinet and in the field, 
fhone with diftinguifhed luftre, and, perhaps, it might be no 
difparagement either to the moft celebrated ancient or modern 
general, to compare the literary performances of Alfred with 
the Commentaries of Cefar and the writings of Frederick *. To 
the laudable munificence of Alfred, this happy ifland owes the 
original inftitution of that refpe€table feat of folid and polite eru- 
dition, the univerfity of Oxford ; that truly diftinguifhed repofi-’ 
tory of refined tafte, ufeful knowledge, and nationalimprovement. 
The founding of this celebrated feminary (exclufive of any other 
laudable a& of munificence) would of itfelf have been fufficient 
to immortalize the memory of Alfred, and eternize his fame in’ 
the heart of every fincere patriot. The happy and fignal alter- 
ation which this illuftrious perfonage foon made in the ttate of 
affairs, is a convincing proof (amongft others in the annals of 
hiftory) what a remarkable and falutary influence the talents, 
virtues, and abilities of one dignified perfonage, hath towards ef- 
fe&ting a total change in the manners and morals of a people.-— 
The reader is left to make a pleafing application to the modern 
times. The amiable charaéter of Alfred renders this era the 
moft interefting period of antient hiftory. Many centuries elapf- 
ed fubfequent to his reign before a character equal to his, adorns 
the annals of antiquity. His fon and fucceffor Edward was, 
indeed, not deficient in point of virtue and abilities; yet the 
principal circumftance that tranfmits his name to pofterity, is 
his being looked upon as founder of that mofteminent feminary 
of ufeful and improving knowledge, the univerfity of Cambridge, 
which hath produced fuch illuftrious chara&ters as would not 
have difgraced an age that had even attained to the fummit of 
literary perfection. Athelftan, who fucceeded to the crown on 
the demife of Edward, inherited the virtues and abilities of his 
predeceffors, and was, in every refpe& an illuftrious and accom- 
plifhed prince. At his deceafe that fpirit of literature WRich 
had diffufed fuch a falutary influence in the preceding reigns, — 
began vifibly to decline. From this zradown tothe conquelt, . 
there was fuch an apparent depravity of tafte and degeneracy of 
morals, as indicated a total defect of generous, noble, and liberal 
fentiments. The conqueft is indeed a diftinguifhed epocha in 
the civil hiftory of this ifland, but no confiderable zra in its 
literary annals.—The firft William turned his attention princi- 





pally to other objeéts; but on the acceffion of ry I. (who, .. 
was himfelf devoted to the fcienceés) a fpirit of literafrefeemed 
a 
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to acquire frefh vigour, and flourifhed under the royal patro- 
nage and protection. Hecountenanced erudition; he converfed 
with thofe who were moft eminent for learning; and for that 
reafon frequented the feminaries eftablifhed to promote its in- 
terefts. Underhisaufpices, fcience was reftored at Cambridge, 
a regular fy{tem of education was eftablifhed, and that refpec- 
table univerfity began zow to fhine as alight in the world. But 
the luftre of thefe laudable ations, was, in a great meafure 
eclipfed by thofe extravagant, frantic, and abfurd tenets, which 
were introduced by means of the papal {way under the 
Norman line. 

From the conqueft to the demife of Stephen, this ifland pro- 
duced fome writers of confiderable abilities, particularly the 
divines and hittorians, who, neverthelefs, were infe&ted with the 
deteftable principles of thofe times, and fcarce merit regard in 
the prefent refined age. Henry II. continually perplexed with 
a formidable oppofition, anda dupe to the reftlefs ambition of 
popery, could not be fuppoled to exert any fuccesful influence 
in the caufe of literature; much lefs could it be expected that 
the abilities of his fucceffor (entirely under the influence of pa- 
pal councils) could retrieve the antient fpirit that animated a 
purfuit of folid erudition. .The ftate of knowledge, at this pe- 
riod, was at the loweft ebb, as will ever be a natural confe- 
quence of a blind attachment to fuperftitious enthufiafm : yet it 
muft be allowed, that neither Henry IH. nor his fucceffor, were 
entirely deftitute of literary abilities, though abforbed in that 
illiberal bigotry which precludes any generous exercife of the ra- 
tional faculties. 

Notwithitanding thefe obftructions, fome faint glimmerings 
of philofophy, now, for the firit time, appeared, that {pirit 
which eftimates the purfuits of the philologift, and the difco- 
veries of the antiquarian; which gives precifion to the produc- 
tions of fancy, without extinguifhing the fire of genius ; ; which 
hath long been the glory of this happy ifle, and which is indeed 
. the regulator of all {cience, both human and divine, The faint- 

eft rays, therefare, of fuch a joyful light attra&s our notice ; 
and the reign of king Henry'III. claims particular attention in 
the annals of literature, on account of the ufeful fciences fuccef- 
fully cultivated at that wra. The genius and abilities of the 
celebrated Ariftotle fignalize this period; a perfonage that 
merits applaufe, whether confidered as a philofopher, a logici- 
an, or acritick. In this laft capacity, my fubje& leads me to 
confider him; but this, as well as the other points I previoufly 
p-opofed to confider, muft be poftponed to a future eflay, as, 
indeed, the limits of a fingle differtation would not admit of 


the fubject being treated with that accuracy of difcuffion which 
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the importance of it requires. I cannot however conclude the 
prefent effay, without this refletion, which naturally occurs,— 
That the prefent age is a convincing proof that critical fkill and 
literary perfelion, may be united; that the extraordinary acu- 
men of the one is not derogatory to the intereits of the other.— 
In the prefent times, criticifm has attained to the axuu, the fum- 
mit, the zenith of its perfe€lion; its true principles are difcern- 
ed, its genuine fpirit is exerted, and its laudable influence is felt 
in full forceand vigour.—lIt doth not blaft the bloom of genius, | 
fo as to preclude the fruits of maturity ; but it regulates tafte 
by an invariable ftandard; it prunes the exuberances of fancy 
with a gentle hand ; it checks the impetuous career of the ima- 
gination, by a candid correction; it makes a juit diftinétion be- 
tween the venial inadvertencies of a fertile genfus, and the un- 
pardonable errors of a callous ftupidity. By difplaying beauties, 
veteGing blemifhes, and reprefenting each in their juft and pro- 
per colours, itanimates the votaries of Apollo to imitate the 
one, avoid the other, and prefs forwardin purfuit of perfeétion. 
—Thus true criticifm is united to the interefts of folid litera- 
ture, by thofe mutual ties, which (as the celebrated Roman 
orator juftly remarks) ** conneéts together all manly purfuits. 
intellectual pleafures, and liberal fenfations.” Ovmgnes artes, que 
ad humanitatem pertinent, habent queddam commune vinculum, 
qua/fi cognaticne quddam inter fe continentur, Orat. pro Arch. P. 


Ackworth, near Ferry-bridge, 
Yorkthire, Feb, 26, 1773. Eo. Watkinson, 





Art. li. An Effay on the Revelation of the Apoftle John. In 
which a new Explication is given of fome Paffages in that Book, and 
applied to the Circumfiances of the prefent Times. By Lauchlan 
Taylor, 4. M. Minifter of Larbert. 8v0. Pr. 2s. 6d. Millar. 


HE author hath thought fit to ufher in this performance 

with a numerous retinue ; and the reader, before he is ad- 

mitted to a view of the work itfelf, muft pafs through an adver- 
tifement, a dedication, a preface, and an introdudtion. The 
advertifement informs us, that the following preface and efflay 
were written more than four years ago, and kept back from 
the public, on account of the author’s then judging it to be too 
great a rifque, for one of his character to pubiifh mere proba- 
bilities, for which, if afterwards he fhould find himfelf mif- 
taken, he muft neceffarily (although unjuftly) be expofed to 
the ridicule of not a few: but (fays the author) ‘as the Pra- 
teflant intereft, both at home and abroad, is now upon a much 
M 4 more 
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more refpectable, and lefs dangerous, footing than in the year 
1758; he therefore expeéts that his readers willnot be difpleaf- 
ed on account of his prefenting them, at this time, with thefe 
fentiments and reflections, which occurred to him at that criti- 
cal and interefting period.’ 

The dedication, which is addrefied to his Pruffian majefty, 
fets forth, that from the extraordinary events, which happened 
in the fecond year of the war, and being led, with many toadore 
that fuperintending providence, which had raifed his majefty 
to defend the caufe of liberty ‘and true religion, againft a moft 
terrible confederacy, the authbor’s curiofity was awakened to ex- 
amine the facred oracles, in order that he might obferve, if 
there was any juft ground of hope, that the happy times were 
approaching, when the world fhall be delivered from the tyran- 
ny and idolatry of the church of Rome: and that he found ma- 
ny probabilities of the fpeedy downfal of papal Rome, and alfa 
of his majefty’s being the glorious inftrument pointed out by 
the facred prophecies, for the prefent defence, and future ag- 
grandifement of the Proteftant intereft in Germany. 

In the preface, the author declares the reafons of publifhing 
his hypothefis, were, 1ft, to incite others to a more accurate 
Study of the prophetic ftyle, and of the hiftory of the chriftian 
church, that fo, that much-neglected book of the Revelation 
may berefcued from contempt, fully convinced, that this fa- 
cred book contains in it all the grand revolutions of the chriltian 
church from the apoftle’s time to the prefent, and from this to 
the end of the world; the unfolding of which in a diftiné and 
regular manner, at leaft tothe prefent times, would not fail to 
give a glorious difplay of the divine perfeétions, and poflibly, 
he thinks, might be a_ key to the difclofing of many future and 
interefting events; 2dly, to ftir up all ranks toa ferious refor- 
anation of heart and life: for fince God feems to be bringing 
about fome great revolution in the world, and that fuddenly, 
this furely fhould engage each of us to humble ourfelves before 
him, and to put away the evil of our doings from before his 
eyes: 3dly, to engage all ferious and well difpofed people to 
be frequent and fervent in their prayers, for the fuccefs of the 
Protefiant arms, the fall of antichrift, and the coming of our 
Lord’s glorious kingdom. 4thlty, To promote a chearful con- 
tribution to the maintenance of our armies and fleets, and the 
armies of our allies, fince there is a probability, he fays, that 
it will be of fhort continuance, and that it will end glorioufly 
for us, and the Proteftant caufe. The author then proceeds, 
(in anfwer to any obje€tions that may be ftarted concerning God’s 
wrapping up his Revelation in fuch dark and myfterious phrafes) 

to 
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to point out the important ends to be gained by this manner of 
revelation: 1ft, becaufe thereby we have an occafion offered 
to exercife our mental faculties in the fearch of truth, about 
the moft glorious objects in the univerfe, namely, the divine 
perfeGions, and the fuperintending providence of God, which, 
when difcovered, cannot fail toawaken every pious fentiment 
in well-difpofed minds: whereas, if this Revelation had been 
plain and obvious, our knowledge of thefe things would have 
been as naturalas refpiration. zdly, If God had revealed the 
future various revolutions of the church in a plain and perfpicu- 
ous manner, then human liberty, or the freedom of the will, 
would have been greatly limited; fo that there could aot 
have been fuch a proper trialof the worth of human a@ions, 
as in the prefent cafe: in giving us therefore fuch a revelation 
as we have, God hath dealt with us, exaély according to our 
nature and condition, neitherentrenching upon our liberty, nor 
fuperfeding our diligence, but giving us both a proper trial, 
and a proper exercife, After this, the author remarks, that if 
it fhould be obje&ted, upon the war’s iffuing in a quite diffe- 
rent manner from what is here fuppofed, that, in that cafe, 
the hypothefis, inftead of ferving in any degree to confirm the 
authority of the book of Revelation, may have a tendency to 
expofe it to the contempt and derifion of the prophane, and 
of fuch who have no eftablifhed principles of religion; fhould 
this be objected, the author anfwers, that, ashe does not pre- 
tend toan abfolute certainty, but only toa kind of probability, 
and confequently allows that he may be miftaken, he does not 
therefore fee, that, fuppofing the proteftant intereft fhould ra~ 
ther fuffer than gain by the war, that either his, or the charac- 
ter of that facred book can juftly fuffer any thing by the effay: 
and that if any thing in it hall contribute to engage ferious peo- 
ple to their duty, he acknowledges to have gained his principal 
oint. | 
4 In the introdu€tion, we are informed that the three chief pil- 
lars, upon which the hypothefis feems to ftand, are 1ft, the 
character, zra, and duration of the two beafts mentioned, Rev. 
xiii, 2dly, the character of the witneffes, in the 11th chap. to- 
gether with the grand events prediéted to happen at the finifh- 
ing of their teftimony; and 3dly, the explication of the feven 
laft vials, recorded in the 16th chap. The reader is defired alfo 
to carry along with him in his mind thefe two leading fentiments ; 
1ft, that it is not the principal defign of the Apocalypfe to point 
out the temporal government of Rome, but its fpiritual; and that 
the temporal ftate thereof is only occafionally mentioned, as a 
mark or evidence, of the changes which were to happen in its 
fpiritual ftate: and 2dly, that the Apocalypfe doth not charge 
| the 
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the church of Rome with any particular errors in doétrines 
but only with the crime of fpiritual whoredom or idolatry. 
Weare arrived at laft at the effay itfelf ; which is firft divided 
into chapters, and then fubdivided into fediions: in the firft 
fection, he treats of the charaéter and duration of the ten horned 
or fecular beaft, mentioned Rev. xiii. 1. By this image, he 
tells us, we are to underftand the fourth beaft mentioned by 
Daniel vii. 7, or the laft great empire, namely the Roman: 
for the dominion of the three firft beafts, which the prophet 
Daniel faw in vifion, and which reprefented the Babylonian, 
Perfian, and Grecian empires, had ended Jong before the apo!- 
tle’s time. The author likewife informs us that the angel, (Rev. 
xvii.) by the feven heads, points out the feat of this laft empire, 
viz. the city of Rome, which was built upon feven hills, or 
feven principal eminences: and again, that by the feven heads, 
we are to underftand feven kings, thatis, feven different kinds of 
overnment ; for by kings, he fays, we are not to conceive fin- 
gle perfons clothed with regal power, but different govern- 
ments. Now we read (Rev. xvii. 10.) that five of thefe go- 
vernments are fallen, and one is, and the other is not yet come: 
with refpeé& to the five fallen, the author obferves that this was 
precifely the cafe, as to the Roman ftate; for the only govern- 
ments, which had borne the fupreme fway at Rome, before 
the vifion of the apoftle, were the kingly, confular, tribunitial, 
decemviral, and diétatorial: thefe, in a fucceffion one after 
another, had fallen, and the Cefarian then exifted. As forthe 
other, which was not yet come, and when it came was to con- 
tinuea fhort fpace; the author fuppofes that to have happened, 
when chriftianity, unmixed with heathen idolatry, was counte- 
nanced and e(tablithed by the fupreme ruler of the ftate; when 
Conftantine the Great firft publifhed his edits in favour of chrif- 
tianity, A. D. 313, he and his fucceffors aflumed the title of 
Pontifex Maximus, and exercifed the office in dire&ting and fu- 
perintending the whole affairs of the church: but Gratian, re- 
fufing this dignity, conferred it upon the bifhop of Rome, and 
his fucceffors, A. D. 378; from whence may, with great pro- 
priety, be dated the birth, or origin of papal government. By 
the beaft that was and is not, he underftands the Roman ftate 
in its laft form; thatit was under the former five heads, and 
for fome time had been under the fixth, but had not as yet ap- 
peared in its laft fhape: it wasafterwards to afcend out of the 
abyfs, and go into perdition; that is, faysthe author, it would 
receive its laft form of government from fatan, the prince of 
darknefs, and under this form of government, its power would 
be utrerly deftroyed. 
Thefe quotations will ferve to let the reader into the manner 
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of the author’s applying this prophetic vifion: it would take up 
too much time to tranfcribe the whole of the commentatory : we 
fhall therefore fele&t only a few of his illuftrations; and haften 
to his application of fome paffages to the circumftances of the 
prefent times.—The power which the dragon or fatan gives the 
ten-horned beaft, he fays, are his armies or forces; and the 
armies or forces of fatan he farther explains, by his angels, or 
thofe idols, which are the habitations of his demons; and thefe 
idols are the images which the Roman church hath fubftituted, 
in the place of their God and Saviour, to be worfhipped and 
adored: by blafphemy (one of the means by which the beaft 
was to exert the power committed to him by the dragon) he un- 
derftands idolatry; and to make war with the faints, and over- 
come them (the other means by which that power was to be 
exerted) was accompliihed by the Roman pontiff’s, the rider 
of the ten horned beaft, iffuing a new kind of crufades, order- 
ing the potentates in the weftern empire to arm their fubjeés 
againft the oppofers of idolatry, and to punifh them as the 
enemies of God and religion; and particularly by erecting the 
horrid tribunal of the Inquifition. 

The firft fe&tion having treated of the ten horned or fecular, 
the fecond treats of the two horned or ecclefiaftical beaft, men- 
tioned Rev. xiii. 11, &c. This beaft is typical of the pope of 
Rome and his clergy: this beaft being obferved to rife out of 
the earth, that is, out of a mean and low eftate, he applies to 
the bifhops of Rome, who from an externally mean and defpi- 
cable condition, under the heathen emperors, at length by the 
indulgence of chriftian princes, and the fingular advantage of 
their fituation, gradually raifed themfelves to the height of 
earthly power and grandeur. By the two horns, he conceives 
that double government, or jurifdiction, the one in heaven, and 
the other in earth, to which the pope pretends; or, which is 
the fame thing, that two-fold power of binding and loofing, 
delegated by Chrilt to Peter, and the reft of the apoftles. In 
the 13th and 14th verfesof the 13th chap. the author ob- 
ferves that we have a particular account of the means and in- 
ftruments, whereby this beaft was to accomplifh his impious 
defign; ‘* and he doth great wonders, fo that he maketh fire to 
come down from heaven, on the earth, in the fight of men, 
and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth, by the means of 
thofe miracles, which he hath powerto doin the fight of the 
beaft.” Upon which paffage the author remarks, that the inftru- 
ments ufed by this falfe prophet are chiefly thefe two, the ap- 
paratus of miracles, and the thunderbolts of excommunication ; 
by the firft he was to foothe them into error, and by the fecond, 
to humble the contumacy of the difobedient. m 
toh , he 
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The third feétion treats of the zra and duration of the twa 
beafts; which the author proves to be contemporary: for as 
the fecular beaft under its feventh head is faid, Rev. xiii. 14. to 
be an image or likene(s of the beaff which had received a mortal 
wound, or, ashe explains it of that idolatrous government, 
under the Pagans, which was abolifhed by Conitantine the 
Great; fo in the 14th and isth verfes, the two horned beaft, 
of the pope and his clergy, are faid to be the reftorers of this 
image (i. e. again introducing idolatrous worthip) and to give 
it a life and foul; in the izth verfe, to exercife a fupreme au- 
thority over it; and in chap. xix. 20 it is foretold, ** that 
the beaft, and with himthe falfe prophet, that wrought mi- 
racles before him, with which he deceived them that had received 
the mark of the beaft, and them that worfhipped his image,” 
{and who therefore is the very fame with the two horned beaft) 
that both of them fhould§be taken, and caf? texto a lake of fire burn- 
ing with brimflone. Seeing then the two beaits, the fecular and 
ecclefiaftical, are contemporary, in their rife, duration, and 
end, and are, in all thefe refpects, infeparably connefed with 
each other, it muft neceffarily follow, he fays, that by fixing 
the era of the one, we moft certainly fix the zra of the other. 
Now the firft mark, by which he fixes the zra of the fecular 
beaft, he takes from Rev. xvii. 12. ‘* andthe ten horns which 
thou faweft, are ten kings which have received no kingdom as 
yet, but receive power as kings one hour with the beatt.”. Now 
to fix the precife time when thefe ten kingly governments 
were fully eftablifhed, he proves thatas they had received no 
kingdom, i. e. had not yet exifted, in the time of the apoftle’s 
vifion, they could not poflibly be fully eftablithed, during the 
Cefarean head: but atthe time of the intire fubverfion of the 
Cefarean government, which happened A. D. 476, we fhall find, 
he fays, that the weftern empire, at thatvery time, was divided 
precifely into ten kingly governments. The greateft and beft 
part of Britain had been a Roman province, from the days of 
Agricola, till a little after the taking of Rome by Alaric, that 
is, for more than three hundred years. This province was now 
divided between the Britons and, Saxons; the Franks were 
poffeffed of the Netherlands and a great part of France and 
Germany; the Suevi of that part of Spain called Galicia; the 
Vifigoths, the remainder of Spain and Portugal; the Van-— 
dals of Africa; the Oftrogoths of Italy, Sicily, Rhztia, Nori- 
cum, Dalmatia, Liburnia, Iftria, and alfo a great part of Sue- 
via and Gaul; the Hunns of that part of Pannonia, and the 
leffer Scythia, on the north of the Euxine fea; and the Bur- 
gundians of the fouth of France. The other mark by which he 
fixes the wra of the fecular beaft, is by fhewing when it emerged 
from a fate of war, and entered upon a ftate of peace: ang 
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this he proves was the cafe, that about the beginning of the 
fixth century, all the ten kings were at peace. To fet this point 
wn a ftili clearer light, i. e. to acfertain more precifely the zra 
of the beaft, the author fhews farther, that at this time, theido- 
Jatrous form was affumed by the Latin church; or the churches 
in the weftern empire: and that, at this period alfo, the pope 
of Rome was fully eftablifhed in that fupreme power, which he 
and his facceffors have ever fince exercifed over thefe churches. 

The fourth fection contains only fome obje&ions againit the 
opinion of Sir lfaac Newton and others, who fixthe era of the 
beait to the eighth century, when the popes were put in poffef- 
fion of the exarchate of Ravenna, and the duichy of Rome, by 
Charles the Great. 

Thefe are the fubjeéts of the firft chapter: to which is added 
an appendix, which treats of the three horns mentioned by the 
prophet Daniel, that were to be plucked up by the little horn. 
Itis predicted, Dan. vii. 8. thata “itl born (by which the molt 
judicious interpreters underftand the papal government) fhould 
pluck up by the roots three of tbe frf, i. e. three of the ten horns 5 
for allthe ten are called the firit horns in the z4th verfe, in op- 
pofition to the little horn : now this, he fays, was accomplifhed 
in the fubverfion of the exarchate of Ravenna, the kingdom of 
the Lombards, and the kingdom of the Oftrogoths, by means 
of the papal power. 

The firft fe€tion of the fecond chapter treats of the chara&er and 
duration of the witneffes, mentionedRev. xi, The witnefles being 
called two, we are from thence to imagine, that two fingle per- 
fons were to continue witnefling againft idolatry, for 1260 
years: nor do we find, fays he, in hiftory, thatim every age 
after the commencement of popery, there were two principal 
perfons who headed the oppofition to it: but they are called - 
two (among other reafons which he gives) to denote the fuffici- 
ency of their evidence; fince, by the law both of God and man, 
at the mouth of two witneffes every thing is eftablifoed: but ef- 
pecially becaufe their tefiimony was to be founded upon the 
word of God, thetwo Teftaments, Old and New. As to the 
character of the witnefies, it is predi€ted, verfe 3, that they 
ewere to prophecy cloathed in fackcleth ; i. e. amournful habit, 
exprefling the grief and forrow of their minds: ia this, he fays, 
they wereto refemble that righteous man Lot, who, dwelling 
among the filthy Sodomites, in feeing and hearing vexed his 
righteous foul from day to day with their unlawful deeds. 
Again, in refemblance of Elias, who teltified againft the idola- 
try of Baal, he remarks, that we are told in the sth and 6th 
verfes, that *f any man will hurt them, fire proceedeth out of their 
mouth, Sec. Thus, he obferves, as Elias cailed down fire from hea- 
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ven, whereby hisand the enemies of religion were deftroyed; 
and would not intercede for rain to the Ifraelites, though they 
were half dead with thirft, until they had flain the priefts of Baal, 
and abolithed his worthip : fo the fame is predicted concerning 
the witneffes ; but with this difference, that what had been li- 
terally done by the former, was to be done fpiritually by the lat- 
ter. Another part of the character of the witneffes is pointed 
out, verfe 6. that they fhould Aave power over the waters to turn 
them into blood, &c. In this part of their teftimony, the witnefles 
plainly refemble Mofes. From the above explication then, it 
is evident, he fays, that the character of the witneffes was to 
confift in their averfion to idolatry; their teftifying againft it ; 
their holding forth the word of God in its native purity; their 
denouncing his judgements againft idolaters ; and, during the 
lait days of their prophecy, in delivering the chriftian church 
from the tyranny and flavery of the beaft, by inflicting upon’ 
that fociety which he reprefents, fevere and terrible plagues. 
He then lays down another qualification of which the witnefles 
mutft be poffeffled, namely, perfonal knowledge of the idolatries 
againft which they teftify. Now in the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, popery is not tolerated by the laws ; but in Germany pro- 
teftants and papifts are fo blended together, that frequently, in 
the fame ftate, and often in the fame city, they openly, and in 
the fight of each other, go about their quite different religious 
fervices: as therefore, he concludes the proteftants in Germany 
have the beft opportunities of obferving the idolatries of the 
church of Rome, and of teftifying againft the fame, they may 
be juftly conceived to reprefent the witnefes in the daft days of 
their teflimony. 

_ The fecond feétion of this chapter treats of the grand events 
which are prediéted to happen at the time when the witneffes 
fhall finifh their teftimony, and the calamities preceding the 
fame. Having prepared his readers in the laft fection, to ex- 
pect the witneffes in Germany, the author at laft comes to the 
point, and difclofes the end of his new explication. 

‘ Have we not then reafon, fays he, to expeé (according to 
the genius of this prophecy) that fome great deliverer, refem- 
bling Mofes, fhould now make his appearance in the chriftian 
werld ? And has not fuch a deliverer of God’s church appear- 
ed, refembling Mofes in many refpeéts, as a law-giver, a phi- 
lofopher, a prince, aud general? One untainted with vice, yet 
loaded with reproach ; of fingular moderation, yet accufed of 
ambition ; of higheft dignity, yet condefcending to the meaneft; 
in a word, one of invincible fortitude, fupported by the God of 
Heaven, and whofe heart glows with the love of truth, of li- 


berty, and mankind. Methinks (the author goes on) my rea- 
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ders now prevent me, and with an united voice proclaim, the 
immortal Frederick king of Pruffia, the man deftined by the 
Providence of God, to atchieve this arduous work.’ 

The remainder of this fection is filled up with applying feve- 
gal paffagesin the Revelation to the affairs of that monarch. 
}t is foretold in chap. xi. that, “‘ when the witneffes fhall finith 
their teftimony, or about the time of their finifhing it, then 
the beaft that afcendeth out of the bottomlefs pit, fhall make 
war againft them, and fhall overcome them, and kill them ;” 
and have not the late events, fays he, feemingly fulfilled this 
prediction ? For now, in the prefent war, on the one fide, none 
but proteftant armies are to be found, and, on the other, the 
principal parties who have begun and carried on the war, are 
France and Auftria, the two greateft popifh powers in Europe, 
followed by the papal princes in Germany, and their merce- 
naries, the idolatrous Ruffians and degenerate Swedes. 

In applying the expreflion, that, she beaft fbould avercome 
the witneffes, the author fays there is a vaft difference between 
their being overcome, and their being deftroyed (at the fame 
time judicioufly omitting the words and kill them ; for had they 
been inferted, they poflibly might have applied deftrution) : 
and to prove the accomplifhment of this prediétion, he menti- 
ons the feveral repulfes and defeats which the king of Pruffia 
has mét with. 

In the 11th and 12th verfes of the fame chapter, we read, 
that ‘* After three days and a half, the fpirit of God entered into 
them: and they ftood upon their feet, and great fear fell upon 
them, whichfaw them. And they heard a great voice from 
heaven, faying untothem ; come uphither. And they afcend- 
ed up to heaven in acloud, and their enemies beheld them.” 
From this paffage, the author prophecies that the proteftane — 
intereft in Germany fhall be fettled upon a {trong and immove- 
able foundation ; that its enemies fhall be fmitten with a pan- 
nic fear, from which certain victory, or an advantageous peace 
fhal] neceffarily enfue; that the conquerors, having gained a 
manifeft fuperiority, fhall call upon their illuftrious chief, to 
take poffeffion of the fupreme power, or, in other words, of 
the imperial dignity ; and that, to the joy of his friends, and 
the confufion of his enemies, he fhall triumphantly afcend the 
imperial throne. Verfe 13. And the fame hour there was a great 
earthquake, aud the tenth part of the city fell: here he foretells 
the deftruétion of the houfe of Auftria, together with the 
fall of the three ecclefiaftical ftates, Mentz, Triers, and (Co- 
logne. And in the earthquake were flain of men feven thous 
fand. Séven thoufand men, he thinks, is no great number ia 
fych an overthrow: but in the original, it is feven thoufand 
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names of men; which expreffion fignifies, that, upon this 
event, no lefs than feven thoufand men of rank and eminence 
fhall be deprived of their dignities: and if we confider (as he 
goes on) the vaft fhoals of clergy in popifh countries, we can- 
not fuppofe fewer than feven thoufand dignified priefts in their 
dominions. The remnant were affrighted, and gave glory to the God 
of heaven. By the remnant, or remaining part, he underftands 
the reft of the popifh princes in Germany; who, either terri- 
fied by the fate of their neighbours, fhall fubmit to the new ef- 
tablifhment, or, convinced by this fignal interpofition of divine 
Providence, in behalf of the reformed religion, fhall accede to 
it. The fecond woe is paft, behold the third woe cometh quickly. The 
conjecture upon this paffage is, that if his Pruffian majefty fhall 
be once fully eftablifhed upon the imperial throne, and in pof- 
feffion of the dominions at prefent belonging to the houfe of 
Auftria, and he will find it incumbent upon him to revive the 
claims, which that family hath againft the Turks, and, fupports 
ed by the particular providence of God, he may make as quick, 
and rapidaconqueft of the Ottomanempire, as formerly Alex- 
ander did of the Perfian. 
Chapter the third treats of the effufion of the feven laft vials, 
upon thofe who had the mark of the beaft} as recorded, Rev. 
xvi. the frft vial was poured out upon the earth; that is, as he ex- 
pounds it, upon the Jower ranks or orders of men in the papal 
empire ; this he fuppofes ta have been accomplifhed in the 12th, 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries; when the common people, in 
Piedmont, France, Italy, Germany, and England, called by 
the names of the Albigenfes, Waldenfes, Huffites, and Wick- 
liffites, openly renounced the authority of the church of Rome, 
calling Rome the apocalyptic Babylon, and the pope antichrift. 
The fecond vial was poured out upon the fea, which fignifies the 
political ftate of Rome; and he applies this tothe times of Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Melanchton, and other illuftrious reformers ; 
when not only many of the vulgar, but alfo whole kingdoms, 
nations, cities, and provinces feparated themfelves from the 
communion of the churchof Rome. The third vial was poured 
out upon the rivers and fountains of waters. By the fountains and 
rivers of water belonging to the papal fee, we are to underftand 
the chief promoters of its intereft, whether laics or' ecclefiaftics : 
and he is of opinion with Mr. Mede, that this vial was poured 
out, when, in England, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
penal laws were made againft the jefuits, and other popifh 
priefts and emiffaries, whereby feveral of them fuffered death as 
the juft reward of their impious and fanguinary purpofes; but 
they were not the only fufferers at this time : and then he men- - 
tions that awful overthrow of the Spaniards, in the memorable 
year 
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year 1558, andthe train of difmal calamities, both by fea and 
land, which were poured out upon them by the Englifh and 
Datch. The fourth vial was poured out upon the fun: asin the 
language of the Hebrews, heaven fignifies the higher orders of 
men, fo inthe papal heavens, (as Mr. Taylor expreffes himfelf) 
there are not only princes, dukes, and kings ; but alfo great 
luminaries, like tothe fun and moon, and among thefe the im- 
perial dignity (which hath fo long continued in the houfe of 
Auftria) doth fhine with the greateft luftre. Mr. Mede (whom 
the author quotes again) tells us that he was fully convinced that 
this prophecy was fulfilling, A. D. 1632; namely, at the time, 
when that immortal hero, Guftavus Adolphus, oppofed the am- 
bitious and cruel defigns of the emperor, and delivered the pro- 
teftant princes in the empire from the chains which were forg- 
ing for them. The ffth vial was to be poured out upon the feat of 
the beaff; that is, upon the principal fupporters of papal go- 
vernment: as therefore fince the days of Guftavus Adolphus, 
the popifh intereft has received no confiderable ftroke until the 
prefent; and as the principal parties, who have begun and car- 
ried on the war, arethe two greateft papal powers in Europe, 
the houfes of Auftria and Bourbon ; fo we have reafon to con- 
clude (fays our author) that there is a great probability of the 
prefent effufion of the fifth vial ; and that it feems to have been 
remarkably poured qut upon the latter of thofe houfes, in the 
aftonifhing fuccefs of our king’s arms againft that perfidious fa- 
mily, both by feaandland, in Germany, Africa, America, and 
in both the Indies. The fixth vialis to be poured out upon the great 
river Euphrates, or upon that empire, to which the territories, 
lying upon that river, do belong: for the river fignifies that em- 
pire, whofe dominions extend over the provinces upon the Eu- 
phrates: and what canthis be (he afks) but the Ottoman em-. 
pire ? efpecially if we confider, that from its origin, down to 
the prefent times, the Turks have generally had the poffeffion. 
of thefe countries. And the water thereof was dried up, i. e. was 
exhaufted, importing that the kingdom was overthrown: by 
this event, the author underitands it to be prediéted, that she 
away of the kings of the Eaft feall be prepared. Now as Judea was 
eaftward both of Rome, which is the principal fubje&t of the 
prophecy, and of Patmos, where the apoftle had feen the vifi- 
on; by the kings of the Eaft, he underftands the leaders, or prin- 
cipal men of the Jews, who by this extraordinary event, fhall 
have the way paved to their embracing the chriftian faith, and 
to theirreturn unto their native country. The feventh and laf 
vial is to be poured out upon the air; that is upon fatan, who is 
called the prince of the power of the air. Inthe 13thand 14th 
Vor. XV. March, 1763. N veries, 
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verfes, we are told that the dragon, or fatan, in the laft ftrugele 
for the continuance of his kingdom, will not only employ the 
beaft and the falfe prophet, to affemble his general army, but 
alfo that he fhall particularly exert himfelf, in gathering toge- 
ther the kings of the earth, and of the whole world ; upon ma- 
ny of whom, neither the authority of the beaft, nor perhapsea 
reprefentation of common danger, would, otherwife, have had 
any other influence. Thefe are faid in the 16th verfe to be 
collected intoa place, called in the Hebrew tongue, Armaged- 
don; which word, according to Jerom, fignifies the mountain 
of the gofpel: this, he thinks, feems to point out that this laft 
effort fhall be made upon the territories of the true church, 
confifting both of the converted Jews, and others in Afia, and 
of the reformed flates and kingdoms in Europe. But though 
this laft pufh againft the reformed churches in Afia and Europe, 
fhall be made with all the power and malice of fatan and his vo- 
taries, yet the whole defign will prove unfuccefsful, and fhall 
atlength terminate in the final overthrow of all the powers of 
darknefs: for in the 14th verfe of this chapter, this laft battle 
is called the great day of God Almighty; by which is intimated, 
that God will, upon this occafion, fignally manifeft the glory 
of his power and juttice, in the punifhment of his enemies: and 
by this viory over the enemies of Chrift, the laft vial thall be 
fully poured out. F 

In the appendix, the author, being apprehenfive, that 
he may have exprefled himfelf in the preceding eflay, with 


“fuch an appearance of pofitivenefs, with refpe& to perfons 


and events, as may be offenfive to fome delicate readers, 
judges it neceflary to declare, that he looks upon the whole, 
only in the view of probability; though at the fame time he 
frankly owns, that fo many concurring probabilities concerning 
the near approach of fuch glorious and interefting events, might 
pofiibly havg engaged him, upon fome occafions to exprefs him- 
felf with lefs referve, than otherwife might have been expected : 
and then concludes the pamphlet, with removing a few preju- 
dices, which the author finds to be entertained by fome well- 
difpofed people, againit the king of Pruffia’s character ; with 
fhewing that the war fhould be confidered as a religious one, 
‘or a war whereby the ruin of the proteftant intereft was defign- 
ed; and laftly, pointing out fome appearance of the fall of papal 
government. 

From this general view of the work, and the particular ex- 
tras it feemed neceffary to make of it, the reader will difcover 
the great zeal of the author, and his warm attachment to the 
proteftant caufe. He has fpared no labour nor induftry to ef- 


tablifh his hypothefis; but when the fubje& is vifionary and 
myf- 
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myfterious, and expreffions may be wrefted to various mean- 
ings, and invention is tortured to render the explication confil- 
tent, the performance cannot be either very inftructive or enter- 
taining. We applaud the zeal of the author, and, with hm, 
fincerely wifh the accomplifhment of his predictions: but are 
convinced he has proved himfelf a better proteftant thana pro- 
phet : we are afraid that we muft not expec this war (efpeci- 
ally as there is more than a vifionary probability that the fword 
is fheathing throughout all Europe, and the olive is once more 
taking root) we muft not expeét, we fay for fome time at leaft, 
to fee his majefty of Pruffia triumphantly afcending the imperial 
throne; much lefs making as quick and rapid a conqueft of 
the Ottoman empire, as formerly Alexander did of the Per- 
fian. 





Art. Ill. Debates of the Houfe of Commons, From the Year 1667 to 
the Year 1694. Cclle&ed by the hen. Anchitel Grey, E/7; who 
avas thirty Years Member for the Town of Derby; Chairman of 
feveral Committees; And decyphered Celeman’s Letters for the Uje 
of the Houfe. Ten Vols, 8v0. Pr. 21. 125. 6d. Henry and Cave. 


EFORE we proceed to review this work, it may not be 
amifs to givea brief dedu€tion of former publications of 
the fame nature. 

The Journals of the Houfe of Commons reach no higher 
than the reign of queen Mary; and fo little care was taken to 
preferve them, that they are in many places mutilated and im- 
perfeét. They originally feem to have been a kind of regifter, 
out only of the tranfaétions of the Houfe, but the fpeeches of 
the members, their moit materia! hints and expreffions being 
inferted, and the names of the fpeakers upon every debate. In 
queen Elizabeth’s time, when laymen had learning enough to 
read and underitand the roils of parliament, theconftitution be- 
came to be as regulara ftudy as the law, and minutes were 
carefully taken in the fame manner as young barrifters do in 
the courts below, of every fpeech made in the Houfe; nor can 
there be a ftronger proof of the fidelity of fuch compilations, 
than the wonderful conformity there is between.the Journals of 
the Houfe and thofe of Dews and Tounfend upon the fame de- 
bates and tranfactions. The Journals however of thofe two. 
members are far more full and accurate than thofeof the Houfe, 
and are to this day extremely inftruiive as well as entertain- 
ing. 

In the reign of Charles I. we have many entire fpeeches and 
fome debates in Rufhworth, and other colle@tioas, of thofe great 
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men who fate in parliament before the year 1642; and indead 
they prove that Englifh eloquence was then in its perfe&ion. 

Aftér the reftoration, the taking down in the Journals, the 
words or fenfe of every member, was prohibited by the Houfe, for 
very good reaions. In the firtt place, it was a ftanding evidence 
againit a member if upon good grounds he fhould afterwards 
alter his opinion, and it thereby became fome check upon the 
freedom of debate. Secondly, the Journals of the Honfe of 
Commons, being parliamentary records, and their clerks (whofe 
places were not near fo good then as they are now) being often 
very inaccurate, or fomewhat worfe, the practice was very jult- 
ly thought to be dangerous; eipeciaily, when the difficulty 
attending it with the greateft care was confidered, and it was, 
upon repeated complaints from the members, fupprefied. 

We may confider Mr. Grey’s debates as a continuation of the 
Journals after this period, in their former fhape, and pity it is, 
that they, as wellas the Journals of parliament, had not been 
publifhed long beforethey were. Inan affembly like that of 
the Houfe of Commons, where forms and precedents are of fo 
much weight, too great lights cannot be thrown upon their pro- 
ceedings. Such colletions are not only of ufe to the members, 
but to their conftituents; for how many of both have wirhin 
thefe fourfcore years finned againit the forms of the Houfe, and 
fuffered for their tranfgreflions both in purfe and perfon ? Bue 
in other refpects, Mr. Grey’s debates form, perhaps, next to 
the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, the beit magazine ever 
publifhed of parliamentary knowledge. Itis true they may be 
juftly called, 


Nou bene junfarum difcordia femina rerum ; 


but their very imperfections are fo many Rriking evidences of 
their authenticity. The importance of the period i in which thofe 
debates happened, is a capital recommendation of them, being, 
as the editor well obferves, ** remarkable for the multitude of 
fchemes which were formed, the variety of events produced, 

the diverfity of interefts which prevailed; the ftruggles between 
prerogative and privilege, the out-cries of abhorrence and pro- 
fecution, efforts againft popery and arbitrary power, the num. 
ber of plots and confpiracies, either real or imaginary; im- 
peachments of minifters, attempts to fet afide the heir of the 
crown, the expulfion of a king, and the re-eftablifhment of 
the conftitution.’ 

To give the reader an adequate idea of this work, we fhail 
feleé&t from every volume fpecimens of the moft interefting de- 
bates, and endeavour to conne& the whole by an hittorical narra- 
rive. 


‘The 
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The firft volume opens with the debates of 1667, when the 
nation was divided into various parties. The whimfical, yet vin- 
diétive duke of Buckingham, whofe greateft merit confiited in 
making no pretence either to virtue or principle, led the court, 
and headed the furious profecution agaiuft lord chancellor Cla- 
rendon, who, with all his wifdom and virtue, was certainly 
neither a modeft nor a cautious minifter. Three kinds of 
men compofed the country party, old cavaliers, republicans, 
and well meaning country gentlemen. The former blamed. 
Clarendon for their difappointment of preferments proportioned 
to their merits and fufferings. The fecond, without venturing 
to declare their real principles, were great mafters of parliamen- 
tary proceedings and precedents, and never were at a lofs to 
puzzle and perplex a debate on any point which they difliked. 
The laft mentioned party, with very good intentions, had 
among{t them men of very wrong heads, and fome of very found 
fenfe. Adifiike of arbitrary power, corruption, and’ popery, 
was their predominant paffion ; but upon the two laft points, 
they trufted more to common fame than tothe precifion of truth 
and reafon. 

The firft volume opens with debates on the growth of popery, 
on public money, and lord Clarendon’simpeachment. With re- 
gard to the laft, it feems to have been a moft iniquitous unfup- 
ported proceeding, and founded upon precedents of very doubt- 
ful authority, efpecially that of the earl of Strafford, It was 
carried on by Mr. afterwards Sir Edward Seymour, who tho’ 
a young man at that time, headed the old cavaliers; but no 
fact amounting to treafon was proved: nor do any two 
members of the houfe agree either as tohis guilt, or their 
manner of proceeding, tho’ all of them, excepting his two 
fons, who appear with boldnefs and defiance upon their fa- 
ther’s defence, are his enemies. 

The truth is, tho’ our author, Mr, Grey’s debates carry with 
them the ftrongeft evidences of being genuine, yet he feems to 
have been more or lefs clear in his report of them, as he was 
feated in the houfe, for the benefit of hearing what was fpoken; 
and in this refpe& he is fometimes fo unfortunate, that a very 
great debate pafles, as happens to be in the cafe of lord Cla- 
rendon, in which all the houfe is on one fide; for even his 
fons did not oppofe his being fairly tried. 

It is a little remarkable, that the two firft fpeakers in thofe 
debates are two poets, Mr. Waller and Sir John Denham. 
The former was a frequent fpeaker all the time he fate in the 
Houfe of Commons. He had lived fo long, that he could 
quote precedents in the time of James I. was entire mafter 
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of all that paffed under Charles I. and was in the fecret of all th® 
Oliverian and republican politics. This valt experience, joined 
to lively wit and flowing expreflion, which he retained when he 
was paft eighty, with no mean ftock of conftitutional know- 
ledge, rendered him one of the beft parliamentary fpeakets 
in the Houfe, But two characters are vifible in his {peeches. 
The firft is the Neftorian manner, for he feldom fpoke without 
introducing fomewhat that paffed in hisown time, Laudator tem- 
poris adi. ‘The next was, that he enlivened the moit ferious 
fubjects, without taking from their importance, by his manner 
of handling them. He appears to have been no friend to lord 
Clarendon, and the reader perhaps, may be aitonifhed, when 
he is toldthat excepting the crime of building a very handfome 
houfe fomewhere about Albemarle ftreet, to the ruin of hisown 
private fortune, nothing was proved againit him, though many 
attempts were made to prove, that he had faid the king was 
not firto govern. It is to the honour of old ferjeant Maynard, 
that tho’ he cannot be fulpe&ed of having been a friend to Cla- 
rendon, he oppofed his profecution, becaufe the grounds of it 
were defticute of moral certainty. The reader cannot be a 
ftranger to the event of this profecution; and that the ftream 
of parliamentary violence ran fo ftrong againft Clarendon, that 
he was obliged to retire; and that the apology left behind him 
was burnt by the hand of the hangman at Grefliam college. 

We mult not forget, that in this volume there is a report 
from the committee appointed to confider of a way of fettling 
and ballancing of trade between England and Scotland, in 
which Sir Thomas Clifford, who was afterwards lord high trea- 
furer of England, makes the following very extraordinary ob- 
fervations: ‘* What we lofe upon France we gain upon Scot- 
land—The cuftoms raifed from 14,000 to almoft 60,000/—We 

et their tallow, and fend them candles; their hides, and fend 
them boots and fhoes.—Manufactures they have few, becaufe 
their people run moft in clans, and the reft are flaves—He would 
have trade continued with Scotland, left they find other ways 
to fend their commodities Scotland is our Indies, as Col- 
bert calls England the king of France’s Indies—Give them eale, 
and keep up our own manufadures.’ 

The reader in this volume will meet with many inttances of 
parliamentary juftice, we could with to fay, none of injuftice, 
The earl of Clarendon’s cafe is a fagrant inftance of the latter ; 
and the famous tranfaction of Brounkard, who, without any or- 
ders from the duke of York, ordered the fails of his fhip to be 
flackened, when in purfuit of the Dutch fleet, is a full vindica- 
tion of that great man’s (he earl of Clarendon’s) veracity in 
the hiftory of his own life ; for Brounkard was juftly expelled the 
houle, 
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houfe, and ordered to be profecuted for a mifdemeanour, though 
it appears pretty plain, that he (who, by a ftrange inad- 
vertency of the editor of this work, is often called lord Brun- 
karc) and Sir John Harman, to whom the duke delivered the 
pretended orders, were both of them drunk all the time they 
attended the houfe. It may gratify the curiofity of fome rea- 
ders, to know, that March 26, 1668, the following curious 
debate happened in the Houfe of Commons. 


‘ Thurfday, March 26, 1668. 


[A bill to enable the county Palatine of Durham to fend two 
knights for the county, and two citizens for the city of Durham, 
was read. ] 

Mr Crouch.] The Weft and the North have already fo many 
knights and burgeffes, that the Midland, in all taxes fmart for 
it, in their being over-rated. 

Mr Steward.] It is a hard cafe that that county fhould be 
taxed in all parliaments, and yet have no reprefentatives. 

Mr Vaugiian.] Thinks the inconvenience of Durham is now 
no more than formerly—If we have all our members here, we 
have no room for them—lIf we bring in more members, we 
may, bythe fame reafon, multiply them to as many more— 
The county of York has many, but they may as well put in 
for Knights for every riding; and the northern parts are fuffi- 
ciently provided already. 

Sir Thomas Strickland.] The county Palatine of Durham 
was never taxed in parliament by antient privilege before king 
James’s time, and fo needed no reprefentatives ; butnow being 
taxed, itis but reafonable they fhould have. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Moves that the fhires may have an in- 
creafe of knights, and that fome of the fmall boroughs, where 
there are but few electors, may be taken away, and a bill for 
that purpofe. 

{Ona divifion, the bill was rejected 65 to 50.) 


From the colleGtion before us, it plainly appears, that many 
bills of the greatelt importance, fuch as for regulating juries, 
encouraging tillage, repairing highways, the importation of 
fugar, thrown filk, and other articles, that even at this time 
employ the confideration of the legiflature, were agitated in the 
fame feffion; and many of the members had ideas that were 
clear and adequate to the feveral fubjets. But the truth is, a 
rage for money was the principal view of the court; and all mo- 
tions at that time for public fervices were little betrer than flill- 
born, and died, if we may take the liberty to ule the exprefhien, 
before they were brought to life. ‘The reader in the fame vo- 
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lume will find a more ample account, than is to be met with 
in any hifltory, of the flagitious affault committed upon the per- 
fon of Sir John Coventry, for the very innocent liberty he took 
in {peaking in the Houfe of Commons, upon a refolve of the 
committee, to which the Houfe difagreed, ‘ That, towards the 
fupply, every one that reforts to any of the play-houfes who fits 
in the box, fhall pay one fhilling, every one that fits in the pit, 
fix-pence, andevery other perfon, three-pence.’ He willlikewife 
fee the refolutions the houfe came to againft the affaffins, which 
we believe is to be found in no other account. 

The public is fo well acquainted with the debates upon all 
great conftitutional points, of which indeed this work is full, 
that our readers, perhaps, may take the following private anee- 
dote as matter of entertainment; and we mention it the rather, 
as we can by no means fee with what propricty fuch a complaint 
could be lodged before the Houfe of Commons. 


‘ Tucfday, February 28. 


Mr. Robert Thomas, a member, ftanding at the bar, bein8 
one of thofe fent for by the ferjeant of the Houfe, to anfwer his 
contempt of not appearing at the call of the Houfe, excufed his 
non-attendance by reafon of ficknefs, an ague, and a hurt upon 
his hand with a rufty knife, which was near a gangrene, and 
had like to have been cut off. He withdrew, and the Speaker 
told him, that the Houfe admitted his excufe. Then in his 
place, being again called in, he humbly thanked the Houfe, 
and hoped that this courfe of fending for members might keep 
the Houfe full, and wifhed it had been done fooner. He was 
ordered to pay his fees to the Serjeant. 

Then the Speaker acquainted him with his father, Sir Ed- 
ward Thomas’s petition againft him, and that it was the Houfe’s 

leafure it fhould beread. [The petition was read accordingly. ] 
The fubitance of it was, ** That he had defrauded his father of 
a great fum of money, bycounterfeiting his hand, and refufing 
to pay his father’s annuity, agreed upon between them at the 
refigning him theettate, and pleading his privilege when fued.” 

Mr Thomas, in his place.j This troubles him fo much, com- 
‘ing from his father, that he has not fpirit enough to fay any 
thing for himfelf. His father ever loved his eafe, and for 
twenty years has commanded him to manage his eftate, which 
being incumbered in the late wars, he foldfome. Since he was 
born he never gave his father the leaft difrefpe&t. His father 
fent him word, that if he came not down, he would leave all. 
He went down, and put things in the beft method he could. 
His father defired an annuity ; he beltowed his davghter (his 
filter ;) and paid i10¢/. for his father, which he owed upon band. 

His 
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His fervants, and feveral other perfons, have made ufe of his 

band, as much as he, by his permiffion. But the truth of the 

thing is; a near relation of his has put his father upon this, to 

get the management of the eftate from him. He did not pay 

his father 5o/. becaufe of fome concealed debts which he paid 

forhim. He has receipts under his hand for money upon this | 
account, and he moftly paid it before-hand—Submits the bufi- 

nefs to any courfe the Houfe will take, and will refer itto any, 

from the King to the meaneft perfon. 

Sir Robert Carr.] Movesit to be referred to Sir Trevor Wil- 
liams, that he may, in a week’s time, try what he can do for 
compofing the bufinefs. 

Sir John Northcote.}] Moves to have it referred to a commit- 
tee, and to have it reported. 

Sir Thomas Meres.} For fo {mall a matter as 5c/. would not 
have ita public thing. 

Sir Thomas Lee. ] The law is the remedy in this cafe ; is not 
for drawing more of this nature upon you ; but if the member 
infiits upon privilege, [it will]then [be] proper for you to en- 
quire into. 

Mr Bofcawen.] Would have itcommitted, that it may clear 
your member’s reputation, and in the mean time enYeayour 
among friends to accommodate the bufinefs. 

[Referredto a committee. ]’ 


It may be here proper to obferve, that a petition of the re- 
finers of fugar was prefented to a committee of the Houfe by 
Mr. Love, without being figned; and his reafon was, that he 
thought it not neceflary, becaufe they were not a corporation ; 
but that the perfons congerned were at the door. We dare not, 
however, recommend this prattice to other petitioners under the 
like circumftances ; for Mr. Grey does not tell us whdt the re- 
fult of the debate was on that occafion. 

‘We willingly infert the following quotation, as we have but 
few opportunities of making encomiums on,Charles II. 


‘ [Mr. Speaker reports, that the Houfe had attended his Ma- 
jefty upon the addrefs of both Houfes, (voted the 12th inft.) for 
his Majefty’s encouraging the wearing the manufaétures of his 
own kingdoms ; and that his Majefty was pleafed gracioufly to 
accept the faid addrefs, and declared, ‘ That he did willingly 
comply with their defires therein, and did affure them, that, as 
he had already put it in practice in his own perfon, fo he would 
for thefuture, take care that it fhould be obferved by himfelf, 
and thofe of his family.’] . 


Notwithftanding the encomiums which we think this work 
ceferves, we cannot help obferving, that the colle&ior feems to 
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have been a little prepoffeffed againft the court. The prefent 
age perhaps is ignorant of the flagrant pra¢tices of that reign, 
which, if they do not juftify, at leaft excufe, fuch prepoffeffions. 
It appears from the colleétion before us, that even the canon of 
conftitutional faith, viz. the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, 
have been mutilated, as we have from Mr. Grey (but in this 
we depend upon the editor’s credit) many debates and other 
tranfactions, either omitted by the Journals, or reprefented in 
very different terms. A reader in the reign of George III. will 
find it difficult to believe, that about ninety years ago, elections 
and*returns into the Houfe of Commons were made, without 
order or warrant from the Houfe, by the lord-chancellor, the 
parliament not fitting. ‘The debate on this head is fo curious, 
and contains fo much parliamentary hiftory, that no apology is 
required for giving it entire to our readers. 


‘ Thurfday, February 6. 


The Houfe went into a debate on the matter of iffuing writs, 
and making ele&tions aud returas, without order or warrant 
from the Houfe, by the lord chancellor, the parliament not 
fitting. 

Sic Jéhn Birkenhead.] If you tie up the hands of the lord 
chancellor, how wili you be fupplied with members when you 
come to fit ? 

Sir John Knight.] The king’s prerogative is not judged at 


2ll, by annulling thefe writs—-—You are to take notice of 
the thing, and therefore moves that thefe writs may be fuf- 
pended. 


Sir Tho. Littleton.] Though fome writs were not iffued our, 
it was for want of notice; though it happened now, it is not 
poifible to be fo again. Jr is confeffed, on all hands, that no 
members were chofen fo fince the long parliament; there are 
precedents before ; there are many precedents that the Chan- 
cellor did ifiue out writs. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Conveniency, or inconveniency, is 
not the queftion, but right; whether the chancellor has done 
legally, or not—Divers precedents even to the long parliament 
—~—Moves that the feveral opinions do lay their precedents on 
the board; if it be withlaw, we muit have a law to take away 
the inconveniency, 

Colonel Strangways. ] Has not had time to fearch precedents, 
but here is an ufege for many years. It is ftrange, that, the 
fame week of attendance, the writs fhould be fent out; both 
rightand crown muit fubfift together—We are in pofleilion: of 
the thing,.and would have gentleman take the fame care that 
are againft it, on one fide, as well as the other ; let the thing 
be done clearly. 
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Mr Cheney.] Mc Attorney faid, * That the chancellor had 
precedents,’ and he would havea committee. to examine thofe 
precedents. 

Mr Attorney Finch.]. Will any man think that this is anuni- 
verfal propofition, thateither warrant from the fpeaker, or. writs 
from the chancellor, is an error? Notification fromthe fpeaker 
to the chancellor is the courfe, if a vacancy be—If they be fent 
to fupply the places of fick perfons, or beyond the fea, you 
may queftion them—lIf in prorogation, for a member that is 
dead, that fat here by a queftionable eleGtion, that writ is quef- 
tionable: but fitting by unqueftionable right, this writ is nob 
only lawful, but expedient. 

There never was any age, wherein members were queftioned 
for default of a lord Steward [to give the oath of allegiance and 
fupremacy, &c.] perfons elected in queen Eliz. by the chancel- 
Jor’s writ, came not in, but when fworn by the lord fteward 
Lincoln, who was abfent, admitted. The 7th of king James 
is an authority both ways. No lefs than thirty-four now dead, 
and as many chofen during vacation of parliament. ‘The writs 
were iffued out ‘by lord Ellefmere; fome were cafes of barons 
removed, and perfons dead, &c. and then voted where mem+ 
bers are dead in prorogation, and no contrary ufage after, and 
writs then went out. But fix parliaments fince king James’s 
time, and will the precedents of fix parliaments queftion thofe 
of fixty parliaments ? No precedents in 1618 to the contrary. 
There was a writ in prorogation for Hertford, but not execut- 
ed. When the parliament met, Sir Richard Wynne kept it in 
his pocket. A fuperfedeas may be before, but not after, the 
execution of the writ; if not executed, noinjury done to the 
borough, or member. ‘Though there was then a fuperfedeas 
(Hertford,) yet here we have perfons chofen in the room of 
fuch whofe eleétions were never queltioned. It would be won- 
derfully hard now to declare a new privilege that was pradctifed 
before. Thefe privileges, thus introduced, are particular ref- 
pects to this great aflembly, that fignification might come to 
the fpeaker. It is a neceflity to the public that things might 
not be carried ina thin Houfe A peer may knock at the 
door, and call for his writ to the chancellor—lIn privilege time 
we ought not tobeat the chancellor’s pleafure, to fend, or not. 
fend, out writs. If ufe be made of ceremony beyond the civil 
intention, it is burdenfome—yYour difpleafure is too great for 
any man to bear—If any ingredient of difpleafure be in your 
vote, it will leffen the authority of the vote—If precedents in 
the thing be difputable, would have a committee to infpectand 
report in time certain, thatthe world may fee you delay not the 
kulinefs, 

: Sir 
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Sir Thomas Meres.] No great man, be he as great as he 
will, defires to contend with the Houfe of Commons for privi- 
lege ; no man that confiders the merits of this Houfe of Com- 
mons, who hath given more than all the parliaments fince the 
Conqueft—Many kindnefles we have done, and if privilege be a 
kindnefs from the king, we have not the leaft reafon to lofe it 
—We are now upon perfec point of right; have we nothing 
of right? Muft all be prudence and convenience? If you re- 
folve for the fame privilege, why fhould you lofe it now more 
than in the former fpeaker’s time? Mr Attorney has granted 
“ that the writs not executed are fuperfeded,” and thofe writs, 
moved for, he would have go out—Notification was not the 
word formerly, norcertificate, but the fpeaker, in 1603, fent 
his warrant to the clerk of the crown. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] In the time of lord chancellor Cla- 
rendon, the writs went by way of certificate not warrant. 

Mr Powle.] Speaks to the merits of the caufe—lIffuing out 
of writs, the parliament not fitting—lIt is againft reafon that 
an inferior court fhould judge of the defeéts of a fuperior—The 
inferior courts at Weftminfter cannot judge the defects of 
Chancery; the chanceilor cannot judge of returns. If he iffues 
out writs, he makes himfelf judge of returns—He muft judge 
that the member is dead, and that the perfon returned has a 
right to the place, and fo becomes a judge of things done in 
this Houfe. Formerly the king never chofe a fpeaker ’till the 
Houfe informed him of a defeét, much lefs can he take notice 
defeé&ts of members. The chancellor does more; he judges of 
removes out of this houfe into the Lords Houfe—31 Henry VI, 
a baron of the Exchequer fat then, and now the Houfe thinks 
it not fit. Attorney generals have been difcharged the Houfe ; 
and fhall the lord chancellor take out of our Houfe fo learned 
a gentleman as Mr Attorney ? Judge Popham was feni for out 
of the Houfe of Lords, when reported to be there. ’Till 7 
Hen. 1V. all writs were returned to the clerk of parliament— 
The King’s Bench judges of returns of writs, though iffued out 
of Chancery; and though in Henry IV's time, writs were re- 
turned to Chancery, yet that alters not the jurifdiction of this 
Houfe—If you admit the writs, you admit the chancellor judge 
of returns—z3 Eliz. writs iffued out, and members were dil- 
charged, fo returned; and ordered, that during the fitting of 
this Houfe, no warrants fhould be iffued out, but according to 
ancient ufage—Sitting is in common acceptation, from firft day 
of fitting, though in areftrained fenfe, to the time of parlia-_ 
ment aétually being here, reftrainedly whilft it fits, but in com- 
mon fenfe from the firft day. They in parliament farther agree, 


that iffuing fhall not be at any time withouta warrant from 
the 
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the fpeaker—3 James, nothing done againft it—Hertford writ 
for eleCtion fufpended—1 Jam. Sir Francis Goodwin was cho- 
fen, though Sir John Fortefcue was recommended, for the 
county of Buckingham ; Goodwin was clearly elected, and not 
Fortefcue ; whenit came to the council, both writs were void- 
ed, and a new election. Great inconveniencies by it—Admit 


the chancellor to judge of thefe returns, and by confequence he ~ 


will judge all your returns. The right of judging returnswas, 


in Goodwin’s cafe, pretended to be in Chancery, but judged ° 


againitit here. By this means the chancellor may chufe whom 
he will, and fo no great perfon ever be called to an account 
here. 

There is no time fet in thefe writs, when the member died ; 
no time of death, nor remove to the Lords Houfe. And the 
gentleman that vouched the precedent of queen Elizabeth, 
might have done as many in this parliament, if they would 
ferve his turn—The calling of a member into the Lord’s Houfe, 
muft be by our confent. _ 

Mr Secretary Coventry.} If fuch writs are rightfully iffued 
out, you can put no queftion upon the fuperfeding them. 

Mr Hampden.] The meaning of your order is, to iffue out 
writs for places void here reprefented, 

Mr Swynfin.] Whether fuch eleétions are good or no, with- 
out referring the matter to a committee, is the queftion—Has 
not heard one precedent offered where fuch elections have been 
allowed of, if notice takenof them ; it is but of late ufage the 
moving of the fpeaker—How does it appear that the writs, 
urged as precedents, were not iffued out by the fpeakers war- 
rant, the Houfe fitting ?—Thefe ele€tions out of fitting—The 
main concern is, hetakes the book of this Houfe to be arecord. 
The ftatute 6 Henry VIII. makes any perfon departed the 
Houfe, recorded in your books, to lofe his wages—In any 
thing that concerns this Houfe, all courts muft take your books 
for a record, and whether a member beor not, your book muit 
teftify—How can any court fay fuch a member is dead? They 
ean fay he was returned; but that he wasa member, your book 
mutt be fought—A man may fit here a year, and die, and yet 
not [have been] duly elected. If the chancellor has power to 
fend out, he has power todeny, a writ,—Now the queftion is, 
whether you will fearch records ? Your book mutft ftill decide 
it. 

Sir Thomas Strickland. ] The chancellor has the king’s com- 
mand to iffue out writs. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The queftion is not, whether the king 
has power to iffue out writs, but whether the chancellor, or 
the Houfe of Commons, are to judge of vacancies. A mem- 
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ber cannot be arrefted, and yet the king’s authority is preferved 
——We fhould not be able to ferve our king or country, if our 
privilege be not preferved—lIf fcrupled, wonders that the rea- 
fons are not anfwered. 

Mr Attorney Finch,] On the queftion of fecurity and fatis- 
faétion, you have done it by voiding the elections already paf- 
fed. You have done it, and outdone all parliaments—It is 
queftioned, how achancellor can know a member? Anfwers, 
by return. He knows he is dead by record, by executors and 
adiminiftrators. If they died fince laft feffion of parliament, no 
warrant could be had from the fpeaker. [f, inftead of 30 or 
43, 150 members fhould be dead, if writs may not go out, the 
parliament muft be diffolved for want of number—’Till you 
have made the thing unlawful, and fay fo, it is lawful to do 
fo. 

SirThomas Meres.] Nogovernment but is fubjeé to objeGtions 
of all forts relating tomankind. Iffuch an extraordinary thing 
fhould happen once in athoufand years, the king may then, if 
he pleafe, call a new parliament. Precedents are muddy, not 
clear, on the beft fide—The king is as much king of this 
court as of Chancery, and thofe arguments to the contrary are 
difobliging arguments. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] In committees of, privileges, you 
firft fend for the mayor or bailiff that returns the election, before 
you condemn him—Will not you hear precedents for the 
chancellor ?——Al) that we have to dois to induce the king 
to be of our opinion—Do you believe the chancellor will ac- 
knowledge he has done wrong, by fubmitting to your fuperfe- 
“deas? 

[Refolvetl, that all ele&tions upon the writs [iffued by the 
chancellor] fince the laft feffion, are void ; and that Mr Speak- 
er do iffue out warrants to the clerk of the crown to make out 
new writs for thofe places.”] 


It is no fmall recommendation of the debates before us, that 
it has in a manner refcued from oblivion the names of many 
great and able men, which have been ommitted by our hifto- 
rians. Among others, we mention with pleafure Sir Thomas 
Meres, who feems to have been fecond in his knowledge of the 
conftitution, and in foirit as a. fpeaker, to no man whoever fate 
in that houfe. Mr. Love, who was an alderman of London, and 
a diffenter, deferves likewife to be mentioned with veneration. 
We are almoit forry for particularizing thofe two gentlemen, 
there being many other {peakers of equal merit, under the fame 
circumftances of negle& by hiftorians. 

As an inftance of ingratitude to the memory of the parliament, 
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which fate in 1673, we will take the liberty to give the follow- 
ing prophetical tranfaétion, 


‘ Monday, Odtober, 1673.——The Houfe met. 


Ordered, 

That an addrefs be made to his majefty, by fuch members 
of the Houfe as are of his majefty’s privy council, to acquaint 
his majefty, that it is the humble defire of this houfe, that the 
intended marriage of his royal highnefs with the princefs of Mo- 
dena be not confummated ; and [that] he may not be married 
to any perfon but of the proteftant religion.’ 

The complaints againft the dukes of Buckingham and Lau- 
derdale, in the fame volume, are equally entertaining as cu- 
Tious. When we mention the omiflions of hiftorians, we mean 
no reproach. Sometimes, perhaps, it would have been impro- 
per, and indeed impoffible, for them to have interwoven into a 
general narrative the charaCeriftical ftrokes that diftinguifh 
every fpeaker in the debates before us. Truth and nature 
give Mr. Grey the abilities of the greateft painter. Though 
we fee but the turn of the head, the cock of the hat, or the 
twift of the fhoulders, we immediately know the perfon; and 
the more feemingly carelefs the ftrokes are, they are the more 
expreflive. 

Solomon has long ago obferved, That there is nothing new 
under the fun; and the debates before us, in fome meafure, 
prove it. Even paving the ftreets of Weftminfter was one of 
their fubje&s of deliberation ; and though ftock-jobbing, bri- 
bery, and corruption, were not then formed into fuch perfec 
fyftems as they have been fince, yet even under that profligate 
reign, they always met with animadverfion, and fometimes 
punifhment. | 

It is unfortunate, that, in reviewing fuch a work as this, we 
are often obliged to return to the fame topics of indignation 
againft the abufe of power; a flagrant inftance of which oc- 
curs in the following cafe, which we do not find difproved in 
the courfe of the debate. ‘ Monday, January 26, Mr. Sache- 
verell prefents a petition from Mr. Charles Muddiford. In May 
1671, he was fent prifoner to the Tower, for crimes done 
by his father; on condition of fifty guineas promifed he was 
delivered, and the next day fet at liberty by Sir John Robin- 
fon [lieutenant of the Tower.]’ The reader is to obferve, that 
this Sir John Robinfon was a member of the Houfe; butit will 
perhaps puzzle the beft prerogative-monger in England, to ac- 
count for the power by which this young gentleman was com- 
mitted prifoner, merely becaufe his father was thought by 
the court to have done amifs, Though we do not enter into 
the 
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the merits of the cafe that occafioned the young gentleman’$ 
imprifonment, yet it is certain, that his father, Sir Thomas 
Muddiford, was perhaps the wifeft, the moit underftanding, 
and the braveft governor, that England ever fent out to any of 
her colonies. 

It gives fome pleafure to the authors of this review, that they 
rank among the names obfcured by hiftory, that of Sir Win- 
fton Churchill, father to the great duke of Marlborough. 
This gentleman’s merits were darkened by the luftre of his 
fon, fo that hé is feldom mentioned ; but it is certain, from the 
debates before us, that he was a man of parliamentary abilities, 
and, though a courtier, by no means a flavifh one. 

The third volume of this valuable work opens with an ex- 
cellent debate in 1675, about recaliiag the Englifh fubjects, 
who were then in the fervice of France, out of that country ; 
and the arguments made ufe of in the debate are as applicable 
to the year 1732, when the French were fuffered to beat up 
for recruits in Dublin, as they were in 1675. The next de- 
bate regards the putting a ftop to enlarging London and Weft- 
minfter, by farther buildings; but experience tells us, that 
the fubjeé&t of the debate is at leaft problematical. After va- 
rious other matters, a curious anecdote about bifhop Burnet’ s 
banifhment from court occurs. , 

‘On the 27th*** lait, Dr Burnet was, by Mr Secretary 
Coventry, wibbded: in the king’s name, to go 12 miles out of 
town. Theoccafion was from fome words Burnet fhould fay 
toa peer, which were by him denied : Whereupon Burnet pe- 
titioned the king, but was, by the fecretary, ordered 12 miles 
out of town ; fpeaking with the fecretary again, he told him, 
that the king’s pleafure was changed from the 12 miles, to for- 
bid him the court, fince, the duke of Lauderdale, in company 
with the arch-bifhop of St. Andrews, and the bifhop of Salif- 
bury, faid ‘he would pufh the punifhment farther.’—That, in 
1672, heattended the duke of Lauderdale, at Holy-rood Houfe 
to intercede for fome conventiclers, his kindred, and told him 
* he feared if the fecurity was great againft them now in the 
Dutch war, there might bea rebellion.” The duke of Lauder- 
dale replied * he could wifh that thofe rogues would rebell, that 
he might fend for fome [rith Papifts to fupprefs them.’ 

Though we are by no means advocates for the veracity of 
bifhop Burnet, yet candour and the juftice we owe to the public, 
oblige us to fay, that his above teftimony receives even the 
greateft fan&tion from an original warrant, dated Auguit 2, 
1674, under the hand of Charles II. dire&ted to the earl of 
Effex, then lord lieutenant of Ireland, and which has nevér 
been yet mentioned in print, commanding his lordfhip to have 
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$n réeadinefs, in the north of Ireland, an army of horfe and 
foot, to be carried over to Scotland. The king himfelf, or ra- 
ther his minifters, appear to have been fo fenfible of the irre- 
gularity and danger of this order, that his majefty, with his 
own hand, writes at the end of it; There is no fecretary bere at 
prefent, wntieh makes this not counter-figned. C.R. The order is 
dated at Windfor. 

The cafe of the lord-treafurer Danby, afterwards duke of 
Leeds, which by the bye feems to have been a very captious 
one, is inferted in this volume; and the following very ex- 
traordinary incident is recorded, which ought to be a leffon to 
all without doors, not to fport with the edge tool of privi« 
lege, 

‘ Friday, April 30. 

Serjeant Hardres being difpoffeffed of his recorder’s place for 
the city of Canterbury, in the time of privilege, was ordered to 
be reftored to his office. The thing being a breachof privilege, 
the mayor [Thomas Enfield] and aldermen of Canterbury, who 
difplaced him, were called to the bar, being in cultoidy of the 
Aerjeant, where they allkneeled, whilft 

[The fpeaker told them]}That they were brought hither for a 
breach of privilege upon a member of this Houfe ; whilft he 
was employed in the fervice of his country, they turned him out 
of the recorder’s place. They being mayor and aldermen of: fo 
confiderable a place as Canterbury, were fuppofed not ignorant, 
that when you violate the privilege of one member of this Houfe,; 
you do jtto the whole Houfe. But finding you are forry for 
what you bavedone, upon fubmiffion, he does difcharge yous 
and you are difcharged paying your ufual fees. And the fer 
jeant was ordered to be reftored to his place.’ 


The variety and importance of the debates in this, and, ins 
deed, in all the other volumes of this, work, are fo great, fiat 
we fhall confine ourfelves to thofe articles, with which the 
public is but little, if at all, acquainted, and even of thofe, 
we can only exhibit a few, compared to the numbers that occur. 

Gne Dr. Shirley had brought a bill into the houfe of lords 
againft Sir John Fagg, a aS. wt! +r of the Houfe of Commons, 
who very properly refented the proceeding: upon which it was 


‘ Refolved, That the appeal brought by Dr Shirley, fin the 
Houfe of Lords] againit Sir John Fagg, a member of this 
Houfe, [and the proceedings thereupon} are a breach, of, the 
undoubted rights and privileges of this Houle. 

The Houle was informed, that lord Mohun took away the 
warrant (of the fpeaker, to attach Shirley) from the ferjeant’s 
officer, Craven, violently, and detained it; the ferjeant’s off- 
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cer attempting to ferve the warrant upon Shirley in the Lord’s 
lobby. 

Sit Thomas Meres.] Though your officer might have been 
apprehended by the Lords in their lobby, yet Shirley, as a 
commoner, ought to have obeyed your order. Shirley will not 
always be achicken under the lords wings: let the ferjeant 
make more deputies, and take him. 

Sir Robert Howard.] The lords might have proceeded, but 
no one lord can take a warrant away from your fervant—It 
feems that lord Mohun will make himfelf judge of the matter 
—You ought to complain of him to the lords. 

Sir ‘Thomas T.ee.] Moves immediately to defire a conference 
with the lords, to defire juftice of the lords againft him; and 
would fend prefently, left a meffage from the lords might in- 
tervene, and the thing be interrupted. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry.] If the lobby has the fame privi- 
lege with the Lord’s Houfe, he knows not how you can com- 
plain of lord Mohun for what he has done. If that place be 
not aplace to ferve your warrant in, he knows not what may 
come of it. 

Sir Robert Howard.] The queftion is, not upon the place, 
but for a lord to do fuch an aétion, and have no order for it. 

Mr Vaughan.] It may make the officer guilty, but not the 
warrant void. 

Refolved, That a meflage be fent to the lords, to complain 
of lord Mohun, for forcibly taking away, and detaining, the 
warrant of this Houfe from the deputy feryeant at arms, for 
taking of Dr Shirley into cuftody ; andto demand juftice of the 
faid Lords Houfe, againft the faid lord Mohun, 

(Ordered, That the fpeaker do iflue forth a new warrant 
to the ferjeant at arms, for apprehending Dr Thomas Shirley, 
&c. } 

Saturday, May 15. 

A bill was read, the firft time, forappropriating that part of 
the cuftoms to the ufe of the navy, which was by aét of par. 
liament appointed for that purpofe. 

The E, of Ancram reports, That, according to the order of 
the Houfe, he delivered the meflage, but was made to ftay five 
hours, before the lords called him in to receive the anfwer. 
Where lord Mohun faid, *‘ The lord-keeper called for the paper 
of the mefiage,’ fleering, and laughing ; he never faw fuch a 
carriage. 

The anfwer tothe meffage was, ‘ Gentlemen of the Houfe of 
Commons, the Lords have confidered of your mefflage, and the 
matter contained therein, and they return you this anfwer; 
That they find lord Mohun hath done nothing but [what is 
according to] his duty.’ In 
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I this reign the jurifdictions of the two houfes of parlia- 
tment were fo Wl afcertained, that all the lawyers concerned 
before the Houfe of Lords, in cafes relating to the members 
of the Houfe of Commons, acted, as we may fay, with halters 
about their necks; and on June 1, 1675, no fewer than four 
of the moft eminent amongft them were brought to the bar of 
the houfe on that account, and ordered into the cuftody of the 
ferjeant. ‘This committment created a fquabble between the 
two honfes ; and the ferjeant, Sir James Norfolk, who proba- 
bly was a little doubtful as to the legality of his orders, was 
himfelf fent to the Tower, for not doing what he really could 
not do, and for not being a ftronger man than the ufher of 
the Black Rod, who had hold of Churchill’s, one of the lawyers, 
gown by the one fleeve, while the ferjeant had hold of it by 
the other. In the fame feffion, O&ober 20, lord Cavendith, 
the moft fpirited member in the Houfe, was committed to the 
Tower, for his breach of privilege in profecuting a quarrel a- 
gainft Mr. Howard (who by the bye was no member) whilft the 
inatter was depending before the houfe: and his lordfhip very 
quietly fubmitted to the order. We are to obferve, in honour 
of the Houfe’s impartiality, that Mr. Howard, lord Cavendifh’s 
antagonift, was committed to the Tower likewife, on the fame 
account. Upon the whole, the collection before us affords 
many proofs of the capricioufnefs of the Houfe in point of pri- 
vilege : fome of them, if the matters are fairly ftated, are not 
only againft law, but common fenfe. 

[To be continued] 
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Art. IV. Journal of a Tcur to Italy. By M.de la Condamine. 
12m0. Pr. 35. Lewis. 


R. Addifon, by his travels into Italy, acquired the cha- 
racter of a fine writer, and Mr. Condaiine, by his, de- 
ferves that of an accurate philofopher. We fhall not here in- 
quite into the cui bono of the work before us. The main objeés 
of Mr. Condamine’s Journal are natural refearches, or obfer- 
vations, fome of which we own we could have exchanged for 
accurate defcriptions of antiquities found in the places through 
which he travelled, and particularly at Nimes. His obferva- 
tions, however, upon the roads of the ancients and the mo- 
derns are curious; and he gives us a better account of the fa- 
mous agate veff¢l in the cathedral of Genoa, than we remem-- 
ber to have feen in any other work. 
‘in the treafury belonging to the cathedral of that city is 
preferved, with the greateft veneration, for upwards of fix 
QO 2 hundred 
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hundred years, a difh, or rather an hexagon bowl, which they 
pretend to be made of emerald. It has two fmall handles, and 
confifts of one fingle piece : its greateft diameter is about four- 
teen inches and a half; its height, five inches nine lines; its 
thicknefs, three lines. ‘This monument is kept under feveral 
keys, depofitedin different hands. Whenit is fhown, which 
happens but feldom, and by virtue only of a decree of the fe- 
‘nate, the veffel is let down by a cord, paffed through its two 
handles, and fufpended around the prieft’s neck, who prefides 
at the exhibition; but never goes out of his hands. By an 
ancient decree of the fenate, bearing date z4th of May 1476, 
it is forbid, under fevere penalties, to approach too near this 
facred veffel (:/ facro catino), and much more to touch it with 
any metal whatfoever. All this apparatus and 'thefe difficulties 
feem only fo many precautions taken againft thofe who might 
want to fatisfy themfelves by fome proof, fuch as that of the 
file, or graving-tool, whether the matter of which this veffel 
is compofed, be really of the hardnefs of an emerald. 

‘ Neverthelefs they produce an a&, by which it appears that 
the veffel was pledged by deliberation of the fenate, 1319, du- 
ring the fiege of Genoa, to cardinal Luke de Fiefque, for a 
fum equivalent to twelve hundred marks of gold, and that this 
fum was paid off and the pledge withdrawn twelve years after. 
This feems to prove, that the great value of the matter of this 
depofit was at that time without fulpicion. 

‘I fee not what prefumption in favour of the matter of this 
veffel can be drawn from the circumftance of oneof its handles 
being cracked; nor how this proof which is fuppofed to have 
been made in prefence of the emperor Charles V. could afeer- 
tain the genuinenefs of the emerald. 

‘The princes Corfini, grand nephews to pope Clement XII. 
whom I had the honour of accompanying from Marfeilles to Ge- 
noa, having obtained from the fenate the neceflary decree to fee 
this monument, I availed myfelf of the opportunity, in order to 
examine it. I viewed it attentively, oppofing it to the light of 
alargetaper, The colour appeared tome of a very deep green; 
I perceived not in it the leaft trace of thofe icicles, ftraws, 
clouds, and other defeéts of tranfparence fo common in emeralds 
and all other precious ftones of the leaft thicknefs, even in rock 
chryftal; but J diftinguifhed very evidently feveral little voids, 
refembling {mall bubbles of air, of a round or oblong form, 
fuch as are commonly found in chryftals, or glafs, whether 
white or coloured. 

* One would not expe& that a prejudice of the twelfth centu- 
ry fhould be blindly refpeéted in the eighteenth; neverthelefs I 


Know not any modern traveller has combated it; and the Geo-. 
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graphical Diftionary of Martinere, edition 1740, fays pofi- 
tively, ‘ that they preferve at Genoa a precious veffel of inef- 
timable value,’ which affertion Iam the more aftonifhed at, as 
my doubt is by no means new. It is clearly indicated in the 
expreffions employed by William archbifhop of Tyre, about 
four centuries ago, where he fays, that at the taking of * Cz- 
farea this vefiel fell by lot, for a large fum of money, to the 
Genoefe, who believed it to be an emerald, and who fhow it 
ftill as fuch, and as fomething wonderful, to ftrangers.’ For 
the reft, it belongs only to thofe whom thefe fufpicions may dif- 
pleafe, to deftroy them, if they are not well founded; and I 
have not entered into this detail, but in the hope that a fac 
the clearing up of which is fo eafy, will not remain any longer 
in obfcurity; or that this obfcurity, if it fhould continue, will 
change thefe fufpicions into certainty. 

I drew the figure and dimenfions of the veffel of Genoa, fuch 
as I now lay them before this affembly, from a work publifhed 
at Genoain 1726, by areligious of the Auguftine order, and 
filled with hiftoiical refearches on this fubje&. The author 
leaves undecided the queftion which he propofes to himfelf, 
whether this precious moveable was brought by the Genoefe 
from the fiege of Czfarea in Paleftine, inthe year 1101 (as ap- 
pears evident by the teftimony of William of Tyre) or from 
the fiege of Almeria, taken by the Moorsin 1147; but he dit- 
cuffes with great erudition through what hands the veffel has 
paffed, fince the queen of Sheba made a prefent of it to Solo- 
mon, to thetime wherein it was employed to ferve up the paf- 
challamb to our Saviour on the eve of his paffion; this is a 
pointon which our author has notthe leaft doubt. As for what 
refpe&ts the matter of it, he maintains that it is certainly an 
emerald; and his ftrongeft argument is, that the matter of a 
veflel which-ferved for the fupper wherein our Lord inftituted 
the auguft facrament of the Eucharift, could not be too preci- 
ous. This principle once admitted, would lead the author far- 
ther than he defires, and prove that the difh ought to be a dia- 
mond.’ 

In the courfe of this work, we underftand, that his prefent 
imperial majefty’s collections of natural curofities exceeds that 
of any other in the world in the mineralogic part, and bears 
the palm from the two moft celebrated cabinets in Europe taken 
together, that of his moft Chriftian majefty and that of Sir 
Hans Sloane in the Britifh mufeum. Mr. Condamine extols 
the manufacture of porcelaine,. eftablifhed at Florence by the 
marquis Ginori, governor of Leghorn, where he faw ftatues 
and groupes half as large as the life, modelled after the moft 
beautiful antiques, We cannot help wifhting that fuch a manu- 
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facture was eftablifhed in England, that we might have a chance 
of feeing the apartments and cabinets of the great and opulent 
adorned with fuch furniture, rather than the huge unmeaning 
vafes, the vaft bowls, and barbarous Chinefe figures, that now 
poffefs them. 

Our author, in the cabinet at Leghorn, faw a piece of the 
jaw-bone of an elephant petrified into agate ; and he fpeaks of 
a grinder, it was unknown of what animal, weighing between 
two and three pounds, in like manner converted into agate, 
and found at Tucuman in North-America; where there are 
no elephants. Mr. Condamine is clearly of opinion, that the 
inclinations of the famous bending tower at Pifa, is owing to 
its foundation giving way, it being built before the ufe of the 
foundations upon piles. This tower has been often defcribed; but 
we fhould be unpardonable, if we omitted a Britifh curiofity of 
the fame kind mentioned in a note by the Englifh tranflator of 
this work. 

‘ A remarkable curiofity of this kind, though, like moft 
other Englifh curiofities, little known or regarded, is to be feen 
in Caerphilly-caftle in Glamorganfhire, in South Wales, 
Amidft the many other tremendous pieces which compofe that 
vait pile of ruins, isa large tower, nearly towards the Eaft end, 
which every moment threatens deftruction to the unwary paf- 
fenger. Its height is not by a great deal fo much as that of 
Pifa, being not above feventy or eighty feet, at moft ; but from 
the top down almoft to the middlerunsa large fiflure, by which 
the tower is divided into two feparate parts, fo that each fide 
hangs over its bafe, in fuch a manner that it is difficult to fay 
which is moft likely to fall firft. According to the opinion of 
the ingenious Mr. Wood of Bath, who lay upon his back for 
feveral minutes to view this dreadful ruin, its lineal projection, 
on the outer fide, is not lefs thanten feetanda half. What 
renders it itill the more remarkable is, that it has continued to 
project in this manner for many ages paft; nor have we the 
leaft account given us, either from hiftory or tradition, how it 
firft happened.’ 

Our author during his ftay at P:fa, mentions a very fingular 
feftival, the origin of which he fays is loft inthe remotenefs of 
antiquity. ‘¢ Six hundred and forty champions, fays he, di- 
vided into two troops, armed with cuiraffes and gilt helmets, 
difpute with each other the bridge with heavy blows of clubs; 
frequently they hurl one another into the river, where there are 
boats ready to receive and fuccour them: the carnage of the 
combatants fometimes renders this {pectacle tragical.’ 

Mr. Condamine in this work touches in a very inftructive 
manner upon the valt improvements of the moderns in their 
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Mofaic works, an art of which we have as yet but very little 
idea in England, and likewife upon Caffini’s meridian line at Bo- 
logna, which, after being fuffered to fall out of repair, was re 
fitted for ufe, by order of his imperial majefty. This leadshim 
into an accurate and elaborate difquifition upon ancient and 
modern menfuration, which we think proper to-omit, as it can 
convey but little, either pleafure or profit, to any but profeft 
mathematicians, or architeéts, and is perhaps not fo ufeful as 
it is curious even to them. He thinks that the vulgar notions 
entertained about the unwholefomenefs of the air in the Cam- 
pagna of Rome in the hot weather, is in a great meafure owing 
to prejudices, which will foon wear out by experience. 

From Rome, our author paffes to Naples; and gives us fome 
account of the antiquities difcovered at Herculaneum. He 
proves that the ancients knew how to found and blow glafs, and 
even that they had a fort white enough to make window-panes 
of ; and he gives a curious account of the manner in which the 
ancients made their goldlace, which, he fays, was of pure gold, 
and wove like cloth, withoutany mixture of thread. Amongft 
all the number of rings and precious ftones difcovered at Her- 
culaneum, he does not remember feeing one diamond. He 
prefers the antient tothe modern artiftsin cutting and fafhion- 
ing hard ftones; and he faw, in the cabinet of baron Stoch 
‘a cornelian, fit for fetting in a fignet, on which were en- 
graved the feven heroes of the ancient Theban war, with their 
names in Greek characters. We know not at prefent any pre- 
cious {tone that is engraved, of ahigher antiquity. It is believed 
to be of the time of the Trojan war; but the origin of this art 
is {till more antient.’ 

Mr. Condamine then gives an account of the grotto del Cani 
near Naples, and of fome experiments he made there, and of 
a vifit he paid in the train of the margrave of Bareith to Mon- 


tenuovo, a fmall mountain ahout a hundred toifes high, which 


ftarted up out of the earth in one night in the year 153g, near 
Puzzuoli, during the time of the eruptions of Vefuvius, which 
of late years have been very frequent. All his accounts of 
thofe wonderful natural curiofities and their lava are ingenious, 
and many of them new; but fome of his reafonings upon them 
appear to be bold. The public has lately in news papers been 
acquainted with the manner in which Mr. Condamine accounts 
for the liquefaétion of the blood of St. Januarius fo accurately, 
that there is no wonder if the operation amazed the fpecators ; 
nor is it eafy to guefs at the reafon why Mr. Addifon calls it a 
bungling trick : for, according to Mr. Condamine, it is a piece 
ef very clean legerdemain. His obfervations about the practice 
ef inoculation, which now obtains in ltaly, have little or nothing 
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‘In them that can inftrué an Englifh reader; but he may be en- 
tertained by what our author obferves upon the ftate of learning 
in Italy. His defcription of the Roman horfe-races has been 
already retailed to the public, and is whimfical, but muft be in- 
fipid to a knight of the turf, or to any one who has been at 
Newmarket. His obfervations upon the longitude thew great 
mathematical genius; and he gives us a very high idea of the 
Jiterary curiofities and accommodations of every kind that are to 
be found at Bologna, which, he fays, is one of the largeft and 
moit beautiful cities in all Italy; and if we can truft him, it 
muft be, to a man of learning and politenefs, the moft delight- 
ful refidence in the world. He proves, from a piece of cut vel- 
vet on aground of gold in the arfenalat Venice, and prefented 
to that republic by Uflum-Cafian, king of Perfia in 1572, that 
the Eaftern nations were more {kilful in the fabrication of filk- 
€u diape:.cs, thon the modern Evropeans. The reft of the work 
confifts chiefly of topographical, phyfical, and mathematical 
obfervations ; tho’ few of them are new. 

The tranflation is well executed, and the notes judicious, which 
renders it fuperior to the French original. Upon the whole, the 
perufal of it cannot fail of giving the greateft pleafure to thofe 
readers who delight in that fpecies of knowledge which has fo 
juitly diftinguifhed M. de la Condamine. 





— 


Arr. V. Temora, an Ancient Epic Poem. In eight Books : toge~ 
ther with feveral other Poems, compofed by Offian, the Son of 
Fingal. Tranflated from the Galic Language. By James Mac- 
pherion. 470. Pr. 10s.6d. Becket. 


HE public is extremely obliged to Mr. Macpherfon for 

the diligence exerted in. refcuing from oblivion thefe beau- 
tiful fragments of antiquity, and monuments of the valour and 
genius of the anceitors of that warlike people, who have lately 
bled fo freely in the fervice of their country. It is impoffible for 
a reader of tafte, acquainted with the manners of the prefent 
Highlanders, to refufe his affent to the authenticity of thefe 
poems, or to believe them the production of any other coun- 
try. This alone would be fufficient evidence, in our opinion, of 
their Scottifh original, were the learned arguments wanting, 
which are adduced by the editor in his fenfible critical differ- 
tation. Many of the epifodes are fuch as we remember to have 
heard in our youth in the /chelachs, or tales, of the modern 
Highland bards, or /enacoies ; and moft of the names are fami- 
Jiar to every ear accuftomed to the hiftorical tradition of the 
Welt Highlands, The very name of Morven, the kingdom of 
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Fingal, ftill remains; and dogs in that country are frequently 
called by the appellations of the poet Offian’s principal heroes, 
Funechal, or Fingal, Ofcar, Fillan, Call or Gaul, and Connal. 
Were it neceflary, it would be eafy to demonftrate the fcene of 
Fingal’s refidence, from the topography of the country, many 
paflages in Offian’s two epic poems exactly correfponding with 
its prefent appearance ; with which, however, we muft.obferve, 
the ingenious tranflator appears not to be well acquainted.—It 
muft indeed be confeffed, that the fubje& of moft of the narra- 
tives of the prefent Highland bards, at leaft on the weftern 
main-land, turns upon the wars between the princes of Scandi- 
navia, the kings of Denmark, or rather of Jutland, and Norway, 
affifted by the Caledonian chiefs, which, if we may credit the 
Danifh hiftorians, happened feveral centuries earlier than the 
firft invafion related in the Britifhh annals. Vid. Swaning. 
Chron. Futlandia. Thefe are infinitely more turgid, irregular, 
wild, and “hyperbolical, than Offian’s poems; but generally as 
pi@urefque and defcriptive, as appears from the fongs in the 
elegant Saxo-Grammaticus, to which the Highland tales are 
extremely analogous—For the moft part, the recital of war- 
like atchievements is confined to fingle combat, and the caufe 
of diffenfion to beauty. 

As we have in our account of Fingal enlarged fo fully upon 
the genius and manner of the fublime Offian, it will be fuffi- 
cient to remark on this occafion, that Temora_ is ftrongly 
marked with all the charaéteriftics of the former poem, and 
undoubtedly the produétion of the fame author. The fame 
loftinefs of fentiment and elevation of thought; the fame 
fire of genius, energy of dition, boldnefs of metaphor, rapi- 
dity of tranfition, variety of cadence, and irrefiftible unex- 
pected touches of the tender.and pathetic, is perceivable 
in both thefe exquifite performapces. There is even a fimi- 
litude in the epithets and figures, and perfe& confonance in 
all the fimiles, and allufions, which rather demonftrates 
the flender advances of fcience at that period, than a defi- 
ciency of imagination, or barrennefs of invention in the 
poet. Nor is the frequent repetition of thefe epithets always 
chargeable on Offian ; the tranflator alone is anfwerable for this 
blemifh, who has thruit in the adjetive in many places where 
it is not to be found in the original, for the fake of giving ful- 
nefs to his periods, and a poetical air to his language. Of this 
we firft took notice in the verfion of fome of thofe lines quoted 
jn the differtation, which led us to a more accurate examina- 
tion of the Erfe fpecimen annexed. Explanatory words are fre- 
quently inferted by Mr. Macpherfon, which indeed render the 
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pafiages lefs obfcure, but at the fame time lefs nervous’and ia- 
conic, in which confifts great part of the beauty of the original, 
As to the editor’s orthography, it is fo new to us, fo different 
from the mode of fpelling ufed in the elegant Erfe verfification 
of the facred writings, that we fhould not be able to recognize 
a.language with which we were formerly well acquainted, with- 
out the introdu€tory tranflation. We cannot, neverthelefs, 
pretend to affirm that Mr. Macpherfon is arbitrary in this par- 
ticular, as we never acquired fo critical a knowledge of the Erfe 
tongue as to read it in its own proper charaéters. 

Let us now take a view of the argument of the poem, in the 
conduét of which Offian appears to have preferved what the 
critics have deemed the effentials of the epopcea, namely, the 
unities of time, place, and aétion. All extraneons matter is 
introduced by way of epifode, or fong, in which the poet has 
difplayed confiderable addrefs, the attention being relieved by 
the variety, without being diverted from the principal defign, 
the characters being frequently more ftrongly marked, and the 
fabje& artfully elucidated by a retrofpe& to paft occurrences. 
The murder of Cormac, the young king of Ireland; the ufur- 
pation of Cairbar, the parricide lord of Atha; and the gene- 
rous revenge of Fingal, king of Motven, the kinfman of the 
deceafed monarch, conftitute the fubje&t of the poem Temora, 
fo called from the royal palace where the king was aflaffinated. 

Book I. opens with Cairbar reprefented as retired at fome 
diftance from his army, tortured with the fangs of confcience, 
* Cormac rifing in his foul withall his ghaftly wounds,’ when in- 
telligence arrives of the landing of Fingal. ‘The ufurper con- 
vokes his council, and, after hearing the fentiments of his of- 
ficers, orders a feaft to be prepared, to which he invites Ofcar, 
the fon of Offian, from the adverfearmy. Ofcar came with a 
{pear in his hand, the gift of Cormac, which roufes the indig- 
nation of Cairbar, produces a quarrel, and then a confli@, in 
which both leaders fall by mutual wounds. The fhouts of the 
combatants, reaching the ears of Fingal, he advanced with his 
army to the relief of Ofcar, and the Irifh advanced party falls 
back to the main army, drawn up on the heath of Moilena. 
Ofcar is found bleeding on his fhield, Fingal weeps over the 
body of his grandfon, and direéts Ullin, the chief of his bards, 
to conduct the body of the dead hero for interment to Morven, 
hears the particulars of the murder of Cormac, and detaches 
his youngeft fon Fillan in the night, to obferve the enemy’s 
motions, which concludes the action of the firft day, and fub- 
ject of the firft book. Divers ftrokes of the moft fubiime poetry 
diltinguifh this book, and the images efpecially are noble and 
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pidturefque. ‘* Cormac ftood in the midft, like the morning 
ftar, when it rejoices on the eaftern hill, and its young beams 
are bathed in fhowers ;'"—an image far more juft and beautiful 
than Shakefpear’s ** morn ftandisfg tiptoe.in the Eaft.” 

Book II. Offian, being retired about midnight from the reft 
of the army, mourns for his fon Ofcar. He meets with his 
brother Fillan, and their converfation introduces the epifode of 
Conar, the fon of Trenmor, the firft king of Ireland, which 
difclofes the origin of the contefts between the Cael and Fir- 
bolg, the firft poffeffors of that ifland. Cathmor, brother to 
Cairbar, who takes the command of the Irifh army, and deter- 
mines to revenge his death, forms a defign of furprifing Fin- 
gal in the night; but is prevented by a fire kindled by Offian 
on Mora. He then reprimands the chief, who had advifed this 
daftardly meafure, undertakes to reconnoitre the enemy in per- 
fon, and in his circuit meets with Offian, from whom he ob- 
tains a promife that a funeral dirge fhould be fung over the 
tomb of Cairbar. The morning light breaks off the interview, 
and Offian accidentally meeting with Carrill, fends that bard 
to execute the promife made to Cathmor. This hymn, we 
are told, is in lyric meafure, and is indeed exceedingly beau- 
tiful in the tranflation, even without the affiftance of thofeca- 
dences which fo admirably characterize the ideas and paffions 
of the different fpeakers, 

‘ The waves croud away for fear: they hear the found of thy 
coming forth, O fun!—Terrible is thy beauty, fon of heaven, 
when death is folded in thy locks; when thou rolleft thy vapors 
before thee, over the blafted hoft. But pleafant is thy beam to 
the hunter, fitting by the rock in a ftorm, when thou lookeft 
from thy parted cloud, and brighteneft his dewy locks; he looks 
down on the ftreamy vale, and beholds the defcent of roes.— 
How long fhalt thou rife on war, and roll, a bloody fhield, thro’ 
heaven? I fee the deaths of heroes dark-wandering over thy 
face!—-Why wander the words of Carril! does the fun of 
heaven mourn ! he is unftained in his courfe, ever rejoicing 
in his fire.-——Roll on, thou carelefs light ; thou too, perhaps 
muft fall. Thy dun robe may feize thee, itruggling in thy 
iky.’ 
Book III. After an animating fpeech to his army, Fingal 
devolves the command cn Gaul, and retires with Offian to view 
the battle from the rock of Cormu!; agreeable to the practice 
of thofe times, which required that royalty fhould not inter- 
pofe, except when fuperior valour became neceflary. The 
battle is defcribed in the concife expreflive manner of Offian. 
Gaul performs prodigies of valour; but is wounded by a ran- 
dom arrow, as he is going to engage Foldath, who commanded 
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the Irifh army in the room of Cathmor. He is feconded by 
Fillan, who fights arm to arm with Foldath, but is difappointed 
of victory, after performing the moft heroic ations, by night 
intervening, which obliges Fingal to found a retreat. The 
bards celebrate his praifes, and join thofe of Gaul in their 
fongs; after which the chiefs fit down to feaft, when Connal is 
miffed, and his epifode is introduced. In this book fome of 
tie defcriptions are more laboured and minute than is ufual with 
Offian, who commonly expreffes in a word all that is charaéte- 
riftical, touching only upon the more ftriking features of nature. 

Book IV, At the feaft of chiefs, Fingal relates his firft expe- 
dition to Ireland, and his marriage with the daughter of Cor- 
mac. Mean time the Irifh chiefs are affembled in the prefence 
of Cathmor, they difagree, Foldath and Malthos are on the 
point of drawing {words, but are prevented by Cathmor. The 
ghoft of the deceafed Cairbar appears to the king of Erin, and 
predicts the iffue of the war. The king difcovers Sul-Malla, 
daughter to the king of Inis-una, who had followed him in 
the difguife of a young warrior. 

‘ On the rufhy bank of a ftream, flept the daughter of Inis- 
huna. The helmet had fallen from her head. Her dreams 
were in the lands of her fathers. ‘There morning was on the 
field: grey {treams leapt down from the rocks, and the breezes, 
in fhadowy waves, fly over the rufhy fields. There is the 
found that prepares for the chace; and the moving of warriors 
from the hall.—But tall above the reft is the hero of ftreamy 
Atha: he bends his eye of love on Sul-malla, from his ftately 
fteps. She turns, with pride, her face away, and carelefs 
bends the bow. 

Such were the dreams of the maid when Atha’s warrior 
came. He faw her fair face before him, in the midft of her 
wandering locks. Heknew the maid of Lumon. What fhould 
Cathmor do?—His figh arofe: his tears came down. But 
ftraighthe turned away.—This is no time, king of Atha, to 
wake thy fecret foul. The battle is rolled before thee, like a 
troubled ftream. 

He ftruck that warning bofs, wherein dwelt the voice of war. 
Erin rofe around him like the found of eagle-wings.—Sul-malla 
ftarted from fleep, in her difordered locks. She feized the hel- 
met from earth, and trembled in her place. Why fhould they 
know in Erin of the daughter of Inis-huna? for fhe remember- 
edthe race of kings, and the pride of her foul arofe. 

Her fteps are behinda rock, by the blue-winding ftream of a 
vale : where dwelt the dark-brown hind ere yet the war arofe. 
Thither came the voice of Cathmor, at times, to Sul-malla’s 


ear, Her foulis darkly fads fhe poursher words on wind. 
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The dreams of Inis-huna departed; they are rolled away 
from my foul. I hear not the chace in my land. Jam con- 
cealed in the fkirt of war. I look forth from my cloud, but 
no beam appears tolight my path. I behold my warrior low ; 
for the broad-fhielded king is near ; he that overcomes in dan- 
ger: Fingal of the fpears—Spirit of departed Conmor, are thy 
fteps on the bofom of winds? Comeft thou, at times, to other 
lands, father of fad Sul-malla? Thou doft come, for I have 
heard thy voice at night; while yet’ I rofe on the wave to 
ftreamy Inis-fail. The ghoft of fathers, they fay, can feize the 
fouls of their race, while they behold them lonely in the midit 
of woe. Call me, my father, when the king is low on earth ; 
for then I fhall be lonely in the micft of woe.’ 

Book V, The arrangement of both armies on the banks of 
the Lubar is finely defcribed by Offian. Fingal gives the com- 
mand to his fon Fillan, ordering Gaul, not yet recovered of his 
wounds, to affift the young warrior with his counfel. Foldath 
commands the Irifh army; a battle enfues, Fillan carries all 
before him in the wing where he takes poft ; but Foldath preffes 
the other wing fo hard, that Dermid determines to ftop his pro- 
grefs by fingle combat. Fillan flies to the relief of Dermid, en- 
gages Foldath, kills him, and puts the whole of the Fir-bolg to 
flight. ‘The combat of the two chiefs is fublimely defcribed. 

* The hoft, on either fide, withdrew from the contending 
of kings.—They raifed, at once, their gleaming points.— 
Rufhing came Fillan of Moruth. Three paces back Foldath 
withdrew ; dazzled with that beam of light, which came, as 
iffuing from a‘cloud, to fave the wounded hero.—Growing in 
his pride he flood, and called forth all his fteel. 

As meet two broad-winged eagles, in their founding ftrife, 
on the winds: fo rufhed the two chiefs, on Moi-lena, into 
gloomy fight.—By turns are the iteps of the kings forward on 
their rocks; for now the dufky war feemed to defcend on their 
fwords.——-Cathmor feels the joy of warriors, on his mofly hill : 
their joy in fecret when dangers rife equal totheir fouls. His 
eye is not turned on Lubar, but on Morven’s dreadful king; 
for he beheld him, on Mora, rifing in his arms. 

Foldath fell on his thield ; the fpear of Fillan pierced the 
king. Nor looked the youth on the fallen, but onward rolled 
the war. The hundred voices of death arofe-—** Stay, fon of 
Fingal, ftay thy fpeed. Beholdeft thou not that gleaming form, 
a dreadful fign of death ? Awaken not the king of rEectese 
Return fon of blue-eyed Clatho.” 

Book VI. is ftill more interefting, the flile of the poet rifing 
with the importance of the fubjeé&t. Cathmor is feen rufhing 
from his retirement to the affiftance of his flying army, and 
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Fingal fends Offian to oppofe him ; but the king of Erin éri- 
gages Fillan before the arrival of the Caledonian bard. Offian re? 
turns to the place where the two chiefs engaged, and finds Filla 
reclining againft a rock, mortally wounded. After fome pa- 
thetic difcourfe between the brothers, Fillan expires, and his 
body is depofited in the neighbouring cave by the difconfolate 
Offian, and watched by his faithful dog Bran. The Caledo- 
nian army returns to Fingal, who, upon advice that his fon 
was killed, retires in mournful filence to the rock of Cormul. 
Cathmor, wandering o’er the field of battle, obferves Bran ly- 
ing on his mafter’s fhield at the entrance of the cave, and re- 
turns to his army, with melancholy refle&tions on mortality, 
and the emptinefs of fame. ‘The fong of the maid Sul-malla 
clofes the book, about the middle of the third night from the 
opening of the poem. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the winding up of this book. | 

¢ Like waves, blown back by fudden winds, Erin retired, at 
the voice of the king. Deep-rolled into the field of night, they 
fpread theit humming tribes. Beneath his own tree, at inter- 
vals, each bard fat down with his harp. They raife the fong, 
and touched the ftring: each to the chief he loved.—Before a 
burning oak Sul-malla touched, at timés, theharp. She touch- 
ed the harp, and heard, between, the breezes in her hair.—In 
darknefS near, lay the king of Atha, beneath an aged tree. 
The beam of the oak was turned frou him ;- he faw the maid, 
but was not feen. His foul poured forth, in fecret, when he 
beheld her fearful eye.—But battle is before thee, fon of Bor- 
bar-duthul. 

Amidft the harp, at intervals, fhe liftened whether the war- 
rior flept. Her foul was up: fhe longed, in fecret, to pour 
her own fad fong. The field is filent. On their wings, the 
blafts of night retire. The bards had ceafed; and meteors 
came, red-winding with their ghofts.—The fky grew dark: the 
forms of the dead were blended with the clouds. But heedlefs 
bends the daughter of Conmor, over the decaying flame. Thou 
wert alone in her foul, car-borne chief of Atha. She raifed 
the voice of the fong, and touched the harp between. 

Clun-galo came; fhe miffed the maid.—Where art thou, 
beam of light ? Hunters, from the mofly rock, faw you the 
blue-eyed fair?—Are her fteps on grafly Lumon; near the 
bed of roes >—Ah me! I behold her bow in the hall. Where 
art thou, beam of light ? 

Ceafe, love of Conmor, ceafe ; I hear-thee not on the ridgy 
heath. My eye is turned to the king, whofe path is terrible 
in war. He for whom my foul is up, in the feafon of my rett. 


—Deep-bofomed in war he ftands, he beholds me not from his 
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‘cloud.—Why, fun of Sul-malla, doft theu:not look forth 7—I 
dwell! in darknefs here; wide over me flies the fhadowy mift- 
Filled with dew are my locks: look thou from thy cloud, O 
fun of Sul-maila’s foul.’— 

Book VII. With what noble folemn images does Offian intro- 
duce the fubjeét of the next book ! *‘ From the wood-fkirted 
waters of Lego, afcend, at times, grey-bofomed milts; when 
the gates of the weft are clofed, on the fun’s eagle-eye. Wide, 
over Lara’s ftream, is poured the vapour dark and deep: the 
moon, like a dim fhield, is fwimming thro’ its folds. With 
this, clothe the fpirits of old their fudden geftures on the wind, 
when they ftride, from blaft to blaft, along the dufky night. 
Often, blended with the gale, to fome warriors grave, they 
roll the mift, a grey dwelling to his ghoft, until the fongs arife. 

A found came from the defart ; it was Conar, king of Inis- 
fail. He poured his mift on the grave of Fillan, at blue-winding 
Lubar.—Dark and mournful fat the ghoft, in his grey ridge of 
finoak, The blaft, at times, rolled him together: but the form 
returned again. It returned with bending eyes: and dark wind- 
ing of locks of mift. 

It is dark. The fleeping hoft were ftill, in the skirts of 
night. The flame decayed, on the hill of Fingal; the king 
lay lonely on his fhield.. His eyes were half-clofed in fleep; the 
voice of Fillan came. ‘ Sleeps the hufband of Clatho ? Dwells 
the father of the fallenin reft? Am I forgot in the folds of dark- 
nefs, lonely in the feafon of night ?” 

Why doft thou mix, faid the king, with the dreams of thy 
father ? Can I forget thee, my fon, or thy path of fire in the 
field ?. Not fuch come the deeds of the valiant on the foul of 
Fingal. They are not there a beam of lightning, which isfeen 
and is then no more,—I remember thee, O Fillan, and my 
wrath begins to rife. 

The king took his deathful fpear, and ftruck the deeply- 
founding fhield: his fhield that hung high in night, the difmal 
fign of war !—Ghofts fled on every fide, and rolled their ga- 
thered forms on the wind.—Thrice from the winding vale arofe 
the voice of deaths. ‘The harps of the bards, untouched, found 
mournful over the hill. 

He ftruck again the fhield; battles rofe in the dreams of his 
people. The wide tumbling ftrife is gleaming over their fouls. 
Blue-fhielded kings defcend to war. Backward-looking ar- 
mies fly; and mighty deeds are half-hid, in the bright gleams 
of fteel. 

But when the third found arofe: deer ftarted from the clefts 
of their rocks. The fcreams of fowl are heard, in the defart, 
as each flew, frighted, on his blaft—The fons of Morven 

half- 
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half-rofe, and half affumed their fpears.—But filence rolled 
back on the hoft: they knew the fhicld of the king. Sleep re- 
turned to their eyes ; the field was dark and fill.’ 

After defcribing this grofs exhalation, the fuppofed refidence 
of departed fouls before the funeral feng; the appearance of 
the ghoft of Fillan, and the found of bis voice, which reached 
Fingal’s ear on the rock of Cormul, the poet introduces the 
king ftriking his fhield, the fign of his entering perfonally into 
battle. The found produces extraordinary. effets, roufes Sul. 
malla from her fleep, and induces her to ufe the ftrongeft per- 
fuafions to Cathmor, to fue for peace; which he refufes. He 
orders the maid to retire to the neighbouring valley of Lona, to 
avoid the danger of the battle, awakes his troops with the found 
of his fhield, and prepares for action. Until dawn he isenter- 
tained by Fonar the bard, with an account of the firft eftablifh- 
ment of the Fir-bolg in Ireland. 

Book VIII. the fubje& of this -book concludes the poem, orf 
the fourth day. As the bard approaches nearer to the grand 
cataftrophe, he rifes in the fublimity of his images and diétion. 
This book opens with a pomp and fublimity of defcription fu- 
perior even to Offian’s own diétion, ‘ As when the wintry winds 
have feized the waves of the mountain-lake, have feized them, 
in ftormy-night,-and cloathed them over with ice ; white, to 
the hunter’s early eye, the billows ftill feem to roll. He turns 
his ear to the found of each unequal ridge. But each is filent, 
gleaming, ftrewn with boughs and tufts of grafs, which fhake 
and whiftle to the wind, over their grey feats of froft.—So 
filent fhone to the mortiing the ridges of Morven’s hoft, as each 
warrior looked up from his helmet towards the hill of the king ; 
the cloud-covered hill of Fingal, where he ftrode, in the folds 
of mift. At times:isthe hero feen, greatly dim in all his arms. 
From thought to thought rolled the war, along his mighty foul. 

Now is the coming forth of the king.—Firft appeared the 
{word of Luno; the fpear half iffuing from a cloud, the fhield 
ftill dim in mift. But when the ftride of the king came abroad, 
with all his grey, dewy locks.in the wind; then rofe the fhouts 
of his hoft over every moving tribe. They gathered, gleaming, 
round, with all their echoing fhields. So rife the green feas 
round a fpirit, that comes down from the fqually wind. The 
traveller hears the found afar, and lifts his head over the rock. 
He looks on the troubled bay, and thinks he dimly fees the 
form. ‘The wavesfport, unwieldy, round, with all their backs 
of fuam.’ 

Fingal orders fome of his chiefs to.condu& to the Caledonian 
army from the valley of Cluna, the only remaining fon of 


Cairbre. The king takes the command of his forces, marches 
in 
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in perfon againft the enemy, comes to the cave where Fillan’s 
body was depofited, and is overcome with grief at fight of 
Bran, the faithful guardian of his mafter’s laft remains.—Cath- 
mor arranges his army, the battle rages, the actions of Fingal 
and Cathmor are defcribed, the troops of the latter are defeated, 
a ftorm, and the combat of the two kings are defcribed. 
Cathmor dies, the victorious Fingal refigns the fpear of Tren- 
mor to Offian, the fpirit of Cathmor appears to Sul-malla, 
evening comes on, a feaft is prepared, and the poem clofes 
with a fpeech made to the chiefs by Fingal. 

It would be a mifapplication of the rules of criticifm to mea» 
fure by thefe the merit of Temora. This we fhall leave to 
minute taftelefs cavillers, and content ourfelves with admirin 
in general the addrefs, diction, and fublime fentiment of Of- 
fian; while we do juftice to the diligence, feeling, and critical’ 
knowledge of the ingenious tranflator. 





a — 


Art. VI. The Hiftory of the Excellince and Decline of the Conftitu- 
tion, Religion, Laws, Manuers, and Genius of the Sumatrans. 
And of the Reftoration thereof in the Reign of Amurath the Third, 
furnamed the Legiflator. Vol. 11. By John Shebbeare, M. D. 
Sve. Pr. 4s. Kearfly. 


HEN the critical reviewers cenfured divers publications 

of this writer with more than ufual afperity, they yielded 
reluGantly to the impulfes of conviction, and thofe fentiments 
of indignation excited by the proftitution of fine talents, tothe 
gratification of fpleen, paffion, and prejudice. It was with 
pleafure they embraced the firft occafion of applauding our au- 
thor’s genius, which fhone more refplendent and pure in the 
firft volume of the Conftitutional Hiftory of Sumatra, than in 
any other of his multifarious political productions; thereby to 
impel him to a purfuit no lefs honourable to himielf, than ufe- 
ful to virtue, and reputable to the literary community. The 
fecond volume, now under infpeétion, teems with inftances of 
tafte, fentiment, and knowledge; and its very blemifhes have this 
peculiarity, amidft the reigning dearth of original compofition, 
that they rifé from an imagination too warm and luxuriant. 
Hence the dottor is frequently betrayed into the ex:remes of that 
mean which ever ought to guide the philofopher, politician, and 
hiftorian. Every thing is beheld through the medium of paflion 
and prejudice. All his charaéters are patterns of excellence and 
beauty, or monfters of iniquity aud deformity. Virtue and vice, 
the refpectable and ridiculous, never fubfilt together i in his per- 
Vor. XV. March, 1763. P fonages ; 
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fonages; yet, perhaps, few men exift in whom the union is 
not perceivable, 

In the reign of Amurath the third, the conftitution of Su- 
matra is brought back to its original principles by the wifdom 
and moderation of the fovereign, the judicious choice of his 
minifters, and the invincible integrity, and inflexible patrio- 
tifm of Hali and Xafillah, his intimate confidents and prime 
favourites. A total change at court is effected by the death of 
Amurath the fecond, whofe fatal attachment to certain heredi- 
tary dominions fituated in Golconda, had opened all the tluices 
of corruption, involved Sumatra in the moit bloody and expen- 
five war, entailed an enormous debt on the nation, and almoft 
dried up every fpring of commerce, by raifing the price of la- 
bour and induitry, in proportion to the expences of living, fo 
extravagantly increafed by taxes, duties, and impofts. Of 
ficers of probity and experience are now placed in every de- 
partment; the war, which raged at the deceafe of the late mo- 
narch, is brought to a glorious and fpeedy iffue, commerce ex- 
pands her wings, and covers the ocean; virtue is cherifhed, ge- 
nius foftered, induftry rewarded ; while every tool of fa€tion, 
of corruption, and vice, isprecluded the benefit of the chearing 
rays beamed from the throne.—New laws are made, the con- 
ftitution reformed, and whatever can be fuggefted to promote 
the glory of the fovereign, and the felicity of the people, readily 
adopted and executed. 

Such is the flattering pi€ture of the prefent reign, drawn by 
Dr. Shebbeare, in defigning which, the malicious reader will 
no doubt imagine he had a view to felf-intereft. Be that as it 
may, the piece befpeaks the hand of a mafterly artift. The co- 
louring, though overcharged, is glowing, many of the thoughts 
are noble, the ftile richly figurative, and the whole pleafing ; 
except for one blemifh, which, if we are not miftaken in our 
conjeure, more than balances the merit of the whole perform. 
ance. ‘The rancour of heart difplayed in the charaéter of Creo- 
lati, admits of no palliation, if it be true, that to this gentle- 
man our author owes particular obligations.—** Creolati the 
moft truly contemptible of the citizens of Achin—a man whom 
none would chufe to refemble, none could efteem, and few that 
would not avoid.” A picture unjuft to the original, and in- 
famous from the author, before he had fully repaid the debt of 
gratitude. —We fpeak on the fuppofition that fuch a debt ever 
exifted, and that we have not mifapplied the charaéter. 

Upon the whole, the reader will receive more pleafure from 
the flights of fancy diffeminated through every part of this per- 
formance, than benefit from the political projeéts of the author, 


moft of which are wild, indigefted, and ideal. 
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Art. VIL. The Cafe of going toWar, for the Sake of Procuring, Ens 
larging, or Securing of Trade, coufidered in anew Light. Being 
@ Fragment of a greater Work. 8vo, Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


Hough we cannot think that the fubject of this pampli- 

let is confidered in a new light, yet it muft be confeffed 
that it is difcuffed in an excellent ftile of language, with learn- 
ing, perfpicuity, and moderation. Its profeffed defign is to 
prevent people from cutting one another’s throats; and to thew 
that the moft pacific and induftrious governments have been al- 
ways the moft profperous and powerful. The author expofes 
With great vivacity the ufual modern pretences for going to war, 
and how miferably they are difappointed, even though fuccefs- 
ful, as well as how inconfiftent it is with moral reétitude and 
the general plan of Providence. He then obferves, that peo- 
ple may fight for territory and acquire it, and yet be beggars $ 
that war and conqueft depopulate countries by depriving them 
of thofe hands that ought to enrich them: in fhort, he proves, 
that neither the extenfion of territory, the multiplication of 
fubjeéts, nor the encteafe of revenue, can, or ought to, jultify 
a nation’s going to wars He proves the folly of a bellige- 
rant national humour, from the example of the ancient Ro- 
mans, which he defcribes with great fpirit and juftice, and ends 
his reflections in the following manner : 

‘ At laft they fubdued the world, as far as it was known at 
that time, or thought worth fubduing; and then both the 
tribute, and the plunder of the univerfe were imported into 
Rome; then, therefore, the bulk of the inhabitants of that 
city muft have been exceeding wealthy, had wealth confifted in 
heaps of gold and filver; and then likewife, if ever, the blef- 
fings of victory muft have been felt had it been capable of pro- 
ducing any. But alas! whatever riches a few grandees, the 
leaders of armies, the governors of provinces, the minions of 
the populace, or the harpies of oppreffion might have amaffed 
together, the great majority of the people were poor and mi- 
ferable beyond expreffion ; and while the vain wretches. were 
ftrutting with pride, and elated with infolence, as the mafiers of 
the world, they had no other means of fubfifting, when peace 
was made and their prize money {fpent, than to receive a kind 
of alms in corn from the public granartes, or to carry about 
their bread-bafkets, and beg from door to door. Moreover, 
fuch among them as had chanced to have a piece of Jand lefe 
unmortgaged or fomething valuable to pledge, found, to their 
forrow, that the intereft of money (being hardly ever lefs than 
twelve per Cent, and frequently much more) would foon eat 
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up their little fubftance, and reduce them to an equality with 
the reft of their illufrious brother-beggars. Nay, fo ex- 
tremely low was thecredit of thefe mafters of the world, that 
they were trufted with the payment of their intereft no longer 
than from month to month ;—than which there cannot be a 
more glaring proot, both of the abje& poverty, and of the 
cheating difpofitions of thefe heroic citizens of imperial Rome.’ 
. The author then proceeds to make the like obfervations up- 
on the events of all European wars for thefe two hundred years 
_paft ; and fays, that nothing has refulted from them but dif- 
appointment, want, and beggary. This cenfure we allow to 
be true in general, and nothing can better evidence it than the 
prefent ftate of Germany; but we cannot admit that it always 
holds in fa&, ‘The Dutch, it 1s certain, were a poor and beg- 
garly people when they carried on war with the Spaniards ; 
bur though their poverty and beggary were the immediate 
confequences, yet the length, the obftinacy, and the butch- 
ery of the war, foon led them, even before it was finifhed, to 
be a great and a glorious people: other inftances to the fame 
purpofe might be brought from hiftory. We cannot help 
thinking that our author’s reafoning upon the providential and 
natural government of the world, though very ingenious, is 
not entirely conclufive. ‘ 1f mankind would but open their 
eyes, fays he, they might plainly fee, that there is no one 
argument for. inducing different nations to fight for the fake of 
trade, but which would equally oblige every county, town 
.village, nay, and every fhop among ourfelves, to be engaged 
in civil and inteftine wars for the fame end: nor, on the con- 
trary, is there any motive of intereft or advantage that can be 
urged for reftraining the parts pf the fame government from 
thefe unnatural and foolifh coateits, but which would conclude 
equally flrong againft feparate and independant nations makiog 
war with each cther on the like pretext. 

As the author fays that this pamphlet is only part of a lar- 
ger work, it may perhaps be unjuit to charge him with omit- 
ting the cafe of an ambitious power, which, as was that of 
France in the laft century, renders a confederacy againift her 
neceflury forthe fafety of its neighbours. Our author’s pacific 
fyftem, from what appears in this pamphlet, fomewhat refem- 
bles lord Shaftesbury’s ideas of virtue.. They are very fine and 
very defirable; but fhould certain individuals, either princes 
or men, difregard them, the whole doftrme becomes imprac- 
ticable. 

Our author, in the courfe of this performance, feems to have 
a poiitical application in his eye; and by running out in a note 
upon ihe preference due to Sis Robert Walpole, as a minifter, 
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above all who have fucceeded him, or, indeed, who went be- 
fore him, in this or any other country, we have fome caufé 
to fufpeé& that the author is one.of his defcendants, who has 
diftinguifhed himfelf in other literary produ€tions. Candour, 
however, obliges us to acknowledge, that a great deal of what 
he fays in vindication of that miniiter is juft, and confirmed by 
experience. ‘Towards the end of the pamphlet, the cloven foot 
of politics is ftill more difcovered. He gives us, a lift and moft 
lively characters, of thofe perfons who clamour for war, viz. 
Firft, the mock- patriot and furious anti-courtier. Second, the 
hungry pamphleteer, who writes for bread. Third, the bro- 
ker and the gambler of Change-alley. Fourth, the news-wri- 
ter. Fifth, the jobbers and contractors of all kinds and of all 
degrees for our fleets and armies ;~—the clerks and pay-mafters 
in the feveral departments belonging to war ;—and every other 
agent, who has the fingering of the public money, may be 
faid to conftitute.a diftin& brood of vultures, who prey upon 
their own (pecies, and fatten upon human gore. Sixth, many 
of the dealers in exports and imports, and feveral of the tra- 
ders in the colonies, are too often found to be affiftant i in pro- 
moting the cry for every new war; and, when war is under- 
taken, in preventing any overtures towards a peace, In 
hjs defcription of thofe oppofers to peace, our author, not 
very coafiftently with his general plan, condemns the late one 
from the dearnefs of thofe commodities that are the produce 
of ouracquifitions by it. His charge, however, dges not pro-, 
perly fall upon the minifters who concluded the peace, but. 
upon thofe who wantonly continued the war. He omits Jike- 
wife to inform his readers, that the benefits of new acquifitions 
are not immediately felt. Seventh, the land and fea officers, 
who are of courfe the invariable advocates for war, Our au-- 
thor then fums up the whole of his dottrines in the following 
paradoxes: ‘* Neither princes nor people can be gainers by 
the moft fuccefsful wars :—-——trade, in particular, will make its 
way to the country where goods are manufactured the beft and 
cheapeft : but conquering nations neither manufacture well 
nor cheap :—-——and confequently muft fink in trade in propor- 
tion as they extend in conqueft.” 

Upon the whole, though we cannot agree with our author’s 
political conclufions, or rather allufions, yet he cannot be de- 
nied the merit of being an able writer in favour of humanity,. as: 
well as an advocate again{t the too, commonly prevailing no- 
tions that defolate the world, and make mankind worfe than, 


brutes, 
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Art. VIII. Education, in four Books : By James Elphinfton. 8a, 
_ Pr, 35. Owen. 


W E have lately had an Education in four volumes of profe 

from Mr. Rouffeau, and now we have onein four books of 
verfe from Mr. E]phinfton. The Critical Reviewersdo not much 
value themfelves on their fagacity anddifcernment, becaufe they are 
able to trace the author’s profeflion and drift in every line of his 
work ; a circumftance which, together with his being a moft in- 
different poet, is the fum total of their knowledge acquired from 
a work entitled Education. We have a faint remembrance of hav- 
ing feen fome poetical attempts by the fame hand heretofore ; 
and we ask the gentleman’s pardon, if we unjuftly afcribe ta 
him the following fianza, which we quote from memory ; and 
affure our readers, that if it doth not belong to the author Qf 
Education,’ it is, at leaft, worthy of his mufe. 


God not a beaft did make me, but a man; 
And not a Turk, buta true Chriftian: 
Tho’ Providence made me a {choo]- matter, 
None of the meaneft fort I dare aver. 


The opening of this poem reprefents Education as a perfon- 
age fearching round this metropolis fora proper fte. The 
obftacles the meets with, from the ignorance and felf-intereft 
of thofe to whom fhe applies, form a ridiculous enough diftrefs, 
One tells her, 


‘ That you are good on ’Change, there’s little talk ; 
Tho’ fometimes boaited on the Scottifh walk.’ 


And, 

‘ When you pretend trite int’reft to compute, 

On int’re? upon in?ref you are mute.’ 
Another offers the lady a houfe, but unfortunately it wants re- 
pair; and Madam Education has no money to beftow on repairs, 


; 


*« You're welcome to repair it, if you’re willing: 
But, Madam, [ cannot afford one fhilling.” 
** Sir, faid the lady, reverence dropt withal, 
By me your fabric nor fhall ftand nor fall.” 


’Tis pity the meafure would not allow of another fyllable, and 
then the reverence dropt in the third line might have been 
knighted. 

At laft Education ftumbles upon a habitation, which, if not 
well defcribed in the poem, is at leaft well engraved at the 
end;-and left one front of it fhould not be fufficient, the ay- 
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thor has been at the expence of two plates.————Perhaps fome 
people may think the author pays his own academy rather too 
high a compliment; but the following quotation will thew 
that he has a very different fenfe of the matter, 
« Now Education caft a piercing ray 

O’er ev’ry region where her fav’rites lay: 

Nor twice feven times had Sol his courfe begun, 

When at a parent’s call Edina fent a fon. 

*« Hail my firft-born,” the faid, “‘ ’tis my defign 

To place thee and thy darlings here, the Nine. 

Where filvan fcenes on ev’ry hand delight, 

Where great Augufta too exalts the fight. 

See holy Peter’s light afcending pile, 

The peerlefs glory of a gothic ifle ! 

There my furviving fons fome tribute pay 

To thofe whofe afhes, earth to earth, they lay. 

There ev’ry Mufe combines her pow’r to fhow 

That worth ftill triumphs over ev’ry foe ; 

That wit fhines brighter forth a beam of God, 

When difembodi’d from the deadly clod ; 

That thofe whofe deeds have writ their names on high, 

Amid the very tombs fhall Time and Death defy. 

Look where great Paul’s auguft corinthian fane 

_ Now fwells in air, now finks in fmoke again: 

Stupendous ftructure pafling tongue or pen, 

‘That blends the pow’r of Majefty and Wren. 

There palaces arife, and villa’s here. 

Where Peace moft flourifhes, fell War is near. 

There Affluence riots on what Heav’n has lent : 

Here well-earn’d Competence beftows Content. 

There foul and body join to purchafe Wealth, 

Here cloudlefs Toil fecures the foul’s and body’s health, 

Yet trees alone to rear has been the fcope ; 

Nor ever rofe before the Britifh hope; 

But now fhall rife. And ev’n if trees to rear, 

Pomona’s fons muft ferve a feven-long year ; 

So here muft thou my nobler art to reach : 

He that would teach to learn, muft learn to teach, 

Train’d to my lore the term expir’d fhall fee 

Thee worthier of a fite, a fite more worthy thee.” 

This paflage is full of infrufion. We learn, in the firft 
place, that the author isa Caledonian ; and though he did not 
leave his native country, as many others have done, uninvited, 
yet he readily obeyed the firft fummons ; and indeed he could 
not do lefs, being Pedeia’s firft-born in fhort, he arrived 
in town within a fortnight. 
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We are at a lofs for the fenfe of the two following lines: , . 


Yet trees alone to rear has been the {cope ; 


Nor ever rofe before the Britifp hope. 


Pray can it allude to the excellency of Scotch gardeners ?-—It 
certainly does, from the fubfequent couplet; and it alfo ap- 
pears that pedagogues, as well as gardeners, muft ferve a feven- 
long-year appénticefhip, and he that would 


learn to teach. 





‘ Teach to learn——muit 


It would be endlefs to follow Mr. Elphinfton through the dif- 
ferent {tages of his education, as adapted to the different pro- 
feflions ; we fhall only obferve, that in his epithets no poet has 
been more happy; of which Athens deturf’d may ferve as an 
example. —Mr. Elphinfton may be, and we believe he 1s, 
a very good fchool-mafter ; but his poem isa freth proof of the 
old maxim, That the paleitra never produced a good warrior, 








Art. IX. An Account’of the Proceedings in order to the Difcovery of 
the Longitude: In a Letter to the Right Hon. Member of 
Parliament, 4to. Pr. 1s. Sandby. 





HIS pamphlet, which confifts of forty-fix quarto pages, 

feems to be an appeal to the public from the determina- 
tion of the Board of Longitude in Ayguft laft, when the com- 
miffioners came to the following refolution, ‘ That the experi- 
ments made.of the watch had not been fufficient to determine 
the longitude at fea.”.. The letter to the member of parliament 
is contained in the firft fifteen pages, and the reft of the pam- 
phlet is filled with vouchers for the preceding narrative. The 
author fets out with giving the fubftance of feveral aéts of par- 
liament relating to the difcovery of the longitude, and then 
tells us, that Mr. Harrifon in 1726, with a view to that dif- 
covery, made a pendulum clock, which kept time fo exaély 
with the heavens, as not to err above one fecond in a month, 
for ten years together. In 1736, this clock was tried at fea 
with fuccefs. Mr. Harrifon afterwards made a fecond, and a 
third time-piece, with improvements; the laft of which was 
finifhed in the year 1758. In 1761, Mr. Harrifon’s fon 
failed to Jamacia with the third time-piece on board, which cor- 
rected the fhip’s reckoning‘feveral times during the voyage, and 
ou.their arrival at Jamaica, was within five feconds of the time 
of the longitude. In the return homewards, the time-piece, 
notwithftanding very tempeltuous weather, made but a moit 
inconfiderable error, the whole both in going and returning 
not exceeding one minute 54 3 feconds. , 
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This is the fubftance of the pamphlet, which is not only 
inelegantly, but very inaccurately written, For example, the 
author, p. 12, accufes thofe of abfurdity who ufe the words minutes 
of longitude, as fynonymous to minutes of a great circle, for, fays 
he, the minutes of longitude vary in proportion to the diftance 
of the latitude (or parallel) from the equator. Now by this 
account he plainly fhews his own ignorance, for the very defi- 
nition of longitude is the diftance of any meridian from the 
firft meridian in degrees, or parts of a degree, reckoned upon 
the equator, 

Again, he tells us, p. 10, that during the voyage to Jamai- 
ca, the time-piece correéted the fhip’s reckoning feveral times ; 
but he no where mentions how that was done, which would 
have been very acceptable to his readers ; for thofe who give the 
Jeaft attention will plainly fee, that the time-piece, let it be 
ever fo accurate, can only difcover one meridian. Now ’tis 
the difference of two meridians that tells the longitude; there- 
fore the lait meridian muft ftill be difcovered by celeftial ob- 
fervation ; which according to him is impoffible to be done by 
the fun, &c, at fea; for p. 14, he fays, to difcover exa& time 
by the fun, the fhip muft be at reft, or the longitude known. 

The author, indeed, feveral times mentions the taking of 
true time by equal altitudes ; but thefe obfervations we find are 
always made af land; thus'p. 11, at Jamaica; p. 13. at Green 
wich. In his memorial to the commiffioners of the longitudé 
p. 26, he defires, that his fon may be provided with an equal 
altitude inftrument, and that, upon bis arrival in Jamaica, he 
fhall make obfervations of equal altitudes &c. Soon after we 
find Mr. Robertfon, mafter of the royal academy at Portf- 
mouth, appointed to find the true time at that place; and Mr, 
John Robertfon is to find the true time immediately upon the 
fhip’s arrival at Jamaica. 

It is the longitude at fea, that is required by the a& of the 
y2th of queen Anne: and the method propofed, when approved 
by the commiffioners, muft be proved by the fuccefs of a voyage 
to fome port in the Weft Indies, without’ lofing the longitude 
(at fea if the act be confiftent with itfelf) beyond the limits 
therein mentioned. Todo this, there is fomething more re- 
quifite than barely knowing the time under the firit meridian 
by a perfect time-piece. ! 

We have been thé longer on this article, becaufé we have 
met with feafaring- people, who have aétually not khown the 
defideratum ; therefore it is no great wonder to find land-judges 
miftaken. Independant, however, of the difcovery of the lon- 
gitude, Mr. Harrifon, we fhink, deferves a liberal reward, as 
the inventor of a moft ingenious machine, the principles of 
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which, we are informed, when difcovered, will be of gencral 
utility to the public. ’Tis with great pleafure, therefore, that 
we hear the parliament have beftowed upon him 5000 pounds, 
which, after all, is no great {um for thirty years labour in the 
fervice of the community, when fome, by cheating the public, 
can make ten times as much in one fummer. 





Art. X. The Adoration of his Creator the great Duty of Man: 
Or, Two Differtations concerning CEYSEBEIA) Piety, and 
(AT ATIH) Charity, or the Love of God. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Briftow. 


is Baye we E two Differtations are extremely well writter, and 
worthy the ferious perufal of every good Chriltian : the 
arguments are clear and conclufive, the ftile pure and elegant. 

The author obferves, in, his firft differtation, that man is re- 
quired to obferve a three-fold duty, to God, .his fellow-crea- 
tures, and himfelf, which naturally calls for the exercife of 
piety, juftice, and temperance; and that piety, or the love of 
God, is the bafis of moral righteoufnefs. ‘ If we diftinguith, 
fays he, duly between morality and religion, we fhall find that 
morality confilts in performing duties conducive to the peace and 
profperity of civil fociety, and our own ‘private eafe and hap- 
pinefs; and religion, which is an exprefs contra& with God, 
confifts in the practice of the fame good aétions, from a prin- 
ciple of confcience, gratitude, and obedience towards him. By 
laws of morality, we ftand admonifhed not to forget our- 
felves, nor our neighbour ; by the laws of religion, to remem- 
ber our Creator.’ In order, therefore, to fecure the blefied 
hope of eternal happinefs, our intercourfe with heaven muft 
begin in adoration and piety, and proceeding through the of- 
fices of moral righteoufnefs, terminate in charity. 

By charity our author would be underftood to mean a fu- 
preme degree of Jove for, and piety to, God, which he afferts 
js the true fenfe of the word in St. Paul’s thirteenth chap- 
ter of his epiftle to the Corinthians. He then goes on to 
prove, that whatever is not done out of a principle of obedi- 
ence, or love to God, can have no yirtue or value in it. ‘ To 
have God for the objeét of our love, he juftly remarks, infufes 
tendernefs and virtue into the heart of man; principles thus 
built, on the firm foundation of Farrn working by Love, 
qualify us for mercy and indulgence: thus believing, and thus 
loving, .we may be faid to attain the liberal freedom of the chil- 
dren of God; ‘* to be born of GOD, and to know him.” 

* But without Cuariry, we can do nothing. It is in vain 
to pretend that we exercife benevotence to men, if we refufe to 
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reconduct the affe&tions of the foul to their great Author, and 
to approach his prefence with undiflembled adoration : if the 
heart be not right towards God, our oblations are turned into 
fin, and appear to be no more, when ftripped of this difguife, 
than felfith defign, or affectation of popularity. No man can 
confcientioufly do his duty without honouring his Creator 5 
and no man js fafe in his friendhhip withoyt piety and Love 
to Gop. 

© May we not, therefore, fays he, reafonably conclude that 
a becoming difcharge of the adoration which is due to his Cre- 
ator, is the firft and principal duty of man: by Loye to his 
Creator he maintains the dignity of his rank in the creation, and 
derives a value On the fubfervient and fecondary duties, Equity 
to his NercHsour, and Temperance to Himsetr. For, in 
t:gard to our fellow-creatures, the fervice of juftice and equa- 
lity is acceptable, if it be done for the fake of God. If this be 
the motive, all is well: ‘* Whether a man be rich or poor, if be 
have a good heart towards the LORD, he foall rejoice at all times.” 
If we confider ourfelves creatures of a pure and (Hoty Gop, and 
members of.a righteous Redeemer, furely, for his fake, we fhall 
keep our bodies undefiled: and when Temperance proceeds 
from Love to our Creator, and a venerable regard to his holy 
commands, then alone it js acceptable.’ 

This, and every other obfervation made by our author, is 
extremely fenfible. We could with he had gone deeper into 
the fubjeé&t, and more amply illuftrated it, as this fhort, and 
therefore only imperfe&, sketch gives us the higheft opinion of 
his abilities, which we hope he will exercife, in fome future 
work, to the advantage and entertainment of the public. 





pan XI. RefleGions on Death. By William Dodd, M. 4. Chap- 
Tain to the Lord Bifoop of St. David's. 12m. Pr. 35. 6d, 
Newbery. 


ROM the reverend Mr. Dodd’s general charaéer as an ele- 

gant preacher, and a moft affeéting and well-wrote fermon 
which he publifhed on the opening of the Magdalen, we flat- 
tered ourfelves that the performance before us would have af- 
forded us great pleafure; but we were unhappily difappointed in 
the perufal, on finding it to be nothing more than a colleétion 
of loofe thoughts, without order or preeifion, which had al- 
ready been retailed in the Chriffian’s Magazine, now ferved up . 
to the public in another form, and fweiled into a pocket-vo- 
lume, for the amufement and inftru&tion of folitary ramblers 
into country church-yards ; containing nothing but common- 
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place reficétions on mortality, and the fhortnefs of human life, 
dreffed up in turgid phrafe and bombaft expreffions, half-verfe 
and half profe, in an aukward imitation of the famous Mr. 
Hervey, without his force of imagination, or ftrength of co- 
Jouring 3 with nothing, in fhort, to recommend it, but the 
impoftance of the fubje&t, which, as it has been fo often and 
{6 fully treated by men of diftinguifhed chara@ers, required an 
author of morg than ordinary abilities, to fet it in a true light. 

Thofe who are fond of enthufiaftic rhapfody, and a pretty 
unmeaning jingle of words, will be pleafed with the foliowing 
pompous defcript:on of a funeral, at the beginning of our au- 
it sfecond chapter, with his deep and folemn reflections on it. 

‘ The horfes, nodding their fable plumes, advanced with 
folemn pace; and the flow-moving wheels of the melancholy 
-hearfe feerned to keep time with the deep-toned bell ; expref- 
five of the filent forrow, now and then interrupted witha groan 
of diftrefs, which reigned in the mournful coaches that fol- 
lowed. 

‘ They ftop:—and ah, my friend, what all this labour, and 
all this difficulty to drag thy body in its lait narrow dwelling, 
from the confinement of the hearfe, and to bear it along the 
church-yard to its laf€ narrow cell in the church! Ah where is 
thy former aétivity—thy wonted fprightlinefs and vigour! Thou 
who did{t tread over the threfhold with fuch lively ftrength, and 
brufhed away the dew of the morning with ftout and nimble 
vivacity ;—have thy feet too forgotten to do their office ?~- 
And mutt thy fellow-mortals toil beneath the Joad of thy 
clayey corfe, to bear thee from the fight and fenfe of the 
furvivors ? 

¢ Oh Death, thou fovereign cure of human pride! To what 
a ftate, impartial in thine attack, doft thou reduce as well the 
nobleft and the faireft, the greateft and the beft, as the meaneft 
and moft worthlefs of mankind! Though our friends be dear 
tous asa right eye; lovely as the bloom of the morning ; 
powerful as the fceptered monarch of the Eaft; thou not 
only degradeft them from the elevated height, but rendereft ob- 
noxious to the view ; and inaccefhible to the tender embrace of 
the aft lingring, faithful, unfhaken adherent! Let corruption 
ceafe to-be vain; let rottennefs, and duff, . no longer {well in 
brief and borrowed arrogance 

He then gives us a long account of the life and death of a 
gentleman whom he chufes to call Negotio, and another con- 
tratted to him, named Ofander ; one, a man of bufinefs and 
the world; the other, a religious and good Chriftian. A little 
after we are prefented with two more oppofte characters of M:- 
fella and Pulcheria: to thefe fueceed Bubulo and Agricola, Hafan 
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and Hau/fiulus, Egevo and Mentor (ftrange names!) ; all calcu- 


lated to-fhew the advantages of piety and goodnefs in the hour 
of death, and the dreadful confequences of vice and folly in 
our early years. This. part of Mr. Dodd’s work-is well de- 


figned, though but very indifferently executed; the drawing of . 


chara&ers, and placing them in-fuch intereiting fituations as 
may beft illuftrate that point which the author has in view, re- 
quires much more art, delicacy, and knowledge of mankind, 
than writers are apt to imagine: except Richardfon, Fielding, 
and Dr. Young, we fcarce remember any who have ever fuc- 
ceeded in this very difficult task. Whether Mr, Dodd is pof- 
feffed of fufficient abilities for it, will appear from the following 
fpecimen, containing the little hiftory of Mifella. 

‘ Mifella was bleit, by the great giver of all good gifts, 
with a frame peculiarly elegant and pleafing. Softnefs and fweet- 
nefs dwelt in her countenance; the down of the fwan was ri- 
valled by her fkin; her fhape was faultlefs, her limbs were 
finifhed with the moft beautiful fymmetry, and her voice was 
mufica] as the harmony of the lute. She was taught from her 
cradle to value this fine perfon: and her fond and overweening 
parents fed the foothing vanity with every. food which their 
dotage could fupply. Her education was perfeély polite, 
adapted to fet off the graces of her frame, little calculated to 
expand or improve the more valuable beauties of the mind. 
Her tafte for drefs was remarkably elegant, her manner of dan- 

cing particularly genteel; fhe excelled much at cards, and few 
were happier in devifing fchemes, and engaging parties of 
pleafure. As her voice was charming in itfelf, fo was it im- 
proved by art, and aided by the foft touches of the guittar, 
which fhe handled with ‘inimitable grace; preferring it to all 
other inftruments, as the attitude in playing upon it, is moft 
advantageous for the difcovery of a fair lady’s gentility. 

‘ She very early gave her parents a convincing proof of the 
miftake they had made in her education, and of their unhap- 
pinefs in negle€ting to inculcate the principles of religious duty 
and confcientious virtue. For, in her /eventeenth year,.fhe mar- 
ried a young officer, of inferior rank, and no fortune, with 
the intite difapprobation of her parents, nay, and in direé 
contradi€tion to their commands. The gaiety of his drefs, and 
the charms of his perfon, captivated her heart;~and unac> 
cuftomed to reafon and think, fhe broke through every obliga- 
tion to gratify her romantic paffion. 

‘ The blind and exceflive fondnefs of her parents foon in- 
duced them to pafs over this breach of duty, and to welcome 
their darling daughter and'her hufband to their affeétionate 
arms. Accuftomed from her crad}< to a life of diffipation. and 
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pleafure, now that fhe was free from all parental reftraint, 
fhe indulged the mad propenfity with ftillgreater ardour. From 
one public place to another, during the fummer, fhe led her 
paffive hufband; during the winter they lived in all the fa- 
tiguing gaicty of town diverfions. A child was the iffue of 
their marriage; but as the daughter had been before, fo now 
the mother was fwallowed up in the woman of pleafure: the 
fent the little infant to her parents, regardlefs of its welfare, 
if fhe could purfue her beloved gratifications.—The cafe was 
the fame with a fecond produce of their conjugal endearments. 
She looked upon child-bearing as a fevere tax paid by the fair 
fex, and as an obftacle in their way to the poffeflion of thofe 
delights, which alone have worth and relifh in the efteem of 4 
woman of fafhion. 

‘ My reader will not be amazed if a life of this kind produ- 
ced no fmall difficulties in their circumttances. Her parents, 
though not very affluent, readily contributed all they could: 
and ah! too fond—fed fcantily and dreft meanly, that their 
daughter might be clad in /ar/et, and feaft in delicacy. It hap- 
pened very opportunely, that her hufband, in the third year 
of their marriage, was called abroad to attend his regiment. 
Pleafure was her paffion ; the felt therefore little regret at parting 
with him. Nor did fhe live, during his abfence, like the wi- 
dowed wife, and feparated friend. She followed her diverfions 
with redoubled affiduity ; was the life of the ball, the delight 
of the men, the queen of joy.—But her conftitution, tender 
and delicate, was unequal to the toil; her noéturnal reveries 
extinguifhed the rofe in her cheek; her laborious life of plea- 
fure induced a confumption.  Befides this, with declining 
health, her chara&ter became equivocal ; (though it is agreed by 
all, fhe was never criminal, mn the fenfe that word is commonly 
ufed :) but the want of appearances is often as fatal to reputa- 
tion, as even the want of virtue itfelf. To exhilerate her 
fpirits fhe had frequent recourfe to improper means; to reno- 
vate her beauty, fhe had conftant recourfe to dettructive art. 

‘ Her parents, who feldom faw her,—faw her only for a 
few pafling moments, which fhe could fometimes, though 
very rarely, {teal from her engagements, to dedicate to the 
children of her bowels, and to the parents, whofe only joy, 
fhe knew, was in her company.—Her parents hearing of her 
declining ftate, wrote, intreated, earneftly and with tears 
intreated herto come to them, and to ufe all proper means for 
the recovery of her health. She deign’d them no reply; but 
ufing what appeared to her the neceflary method, yet profecu- 
ting at the fame time, her ufual courfe of pleafure—a dead 
body almoft in the bright fcenes of revelry and joy,—fhe at 
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Jength was feized with an acute diforder, which in two days 
carried her. off, in a ftrange place; at a diftance from her 
friends ; and without a relation to clofe her eyes!” 

The reader of tafte will eafily perceive that this turgid and 
inflated ftile is not the language of nature, nor proper for the 
fimple narrative. Where is the neceffity of a flourifhing po- 
etical defcription of Mifella’s perfon; of telling us that the dows 
of the fwan was rivalled by ber fein; 3 that she attitude in playing upon 
the guittar is moft advantageous for the difcovery of a lady’s gentility; 
and that fhe had no time to dedicate to the children of ber bow- 
els? A little after’ Mr. Dodd tells us, that the father thus la- 
mented over his loft daughter : ‘ Oh my Kitty, my child, my 
daughter, are thofe dear lips ever fealed in filence? Ah, all 
pale and white ! and will thofe eyes, which ufed to look upon 
me with fo much joy, never, never open more? One word, 
my child, oh if it were but one word! Ah cruel and unkind— 
that I might not be allowed to watch thee in thy ficknefs! hadft 
thou permitted me to attend, thy dear life had been faved—— 
Alas, why doTI rave, the hears me not pale, indeed; but 
lovely ds ever: Ah foft and precious hand, marble in coldnefs, 
I will never let “thee Oh my Kitty, my child, 
my only beloved!—I am undone, for thou art’ no more; 
oh that I had died with thee; would to God I might die this 
moment! My Kitty, my child, my daughter, my all !” 

The author, we doubt not, looked on this foliloquy as a 
mafter-ttroke in the natural and pathetic; but, in our opinion, 
* My Kitty, my child, my daughter, my all, &c. &c.’ is al- 
together childlefs and ridiculous. In Mr. Dodd’s defcription 
({forhe is mighty defriptive) of a poor man’stToom, we meet with 
the following fine pathos or bathos, which ever the reader thinks 
proper to call it. 

‘ Seeft thou this difmal dwelling, foul, offenfive, fqtalid ! 
Hear, the wind whiftles through the fhatter’d cafement, 
ill defended by vile rags and darkening paper, fure mark of 
penury and diftrefs. 

‘ Seeft thou that wretched objeét, pale, and meagre, with 
haggard ftaring eyes, and beard unfhaven, ftretched upon thofe 
flocks, with not a curtain round him, and with fcarce a cover 
to conceal his wafted body. 

¢ Turn round and view upon the floor another miferable 
heap of tatters. It is the bed of two poor children. of this 
afiéted fufferer! and this, this place of woe, is the only ha- 
bitation which receives and hides the heads of thefe children, 
with their mother and himfelf! That woman, bathed in tears, 
and clothed in the garments of poverty, is the wife, is the 
mother of thefe children, that hufband—haplefs wife, and fiill 
more haplefs mother!’ 
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This is a kind oflaboured high-flown language fit only for 
the mock-heroic ; and though it founds well‘in Fielding’s bur- 
lefque of Homer, is very unfit for a fubje&t fo ferious and im- 
_ portant as that which Mr. Dodd, after fo many much more 
able writers, has taken upon him to illuftrate. 

As the performance before us is, however, we believe, ex- 
tremely well meant, and calculated to ferve the caufe of reli- 
gion and virtue, we fhall forbear any farther ftritures upon it, 
and would only recommend to the reverend and worthy author 
more attention to purity of ftile, and fimplicity of language, 
in his future performances. 





Art. XII. EnGRrRAVING» 


Mong the modern improvements in the art of engraving, it 
is with pleafure we take notice of a print juft publithed 
by Mr. Cooper, a very young artift, tho’, if one was to judge 
of his age by his merit, he might pafs for a perfon of great 
practice, and long experience. The piece is done from a pic- 
ture of Vandyke, in the collection of lord Portmore, reprefent- 
ing the family of king Charles I. confifting of the prince of Wales, 
James duke of York, the princefles Mary, Elizabeth, and Anne. 
This is nearly the fame fubje& exhibited by. the fame artift, in 
the piéture which is in Kenfington palace, a print of which was 
made fome years ago, by that admirable engraver Strange; with 
this addition, that the print before us contains two figures, which 
are not in the other, and the prince of Wales, in this piece, 
reits his hand upon the head of a maftif. 

We fhall not pretend to enter into a comparifon between the 
merits of the two engravers; becaufe.all comparifons of that 
kind are odious. We fhall only obferve that they both ftudied 
under the fame mafter ; and both have, inour opinion, attained 
to great perfeétion inthe art. This printis executed with great 
precifion in the drawing, and (if we may be allowed the expref- 
fion) with a very tender tool. The charaéters of the faces ara 
very well preferved; the conduét of the lights and the fthadows 
is artful and unexceptionable; the figures have a good relief ; 
the flefh is finely rounded and {welled ; the drapery and hair are - 
exquifitely delineated ; and we will venture tofay, that, in the 
whole, there is a happy union of ftrength, delicacy, and ex- 
preffion. 


Mr. Ryland, who formerly engraved a portrait of his majefty, 
has lately fnifhed a print of the earl of Bute, both from original 
pictures done by Ramfay. This ingenious artift has very 
happily preferved the likenefs in both pieces, (which is the 
chief merit of portraits) and, in all refpects, proved himfelf an 
engraver of great merit. 
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Art. 13. A Sermon preached in the Parifo Churchis of St. Jatnedy 
Clerkenwell, aud St, Giles in. the Fields, On Sunday, Jatiuary 
23; andof §t. Andrew, Holbourn, On Sunday, January 305 
1763. By William Sellon, Curate of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, LeGurer of St. Giles’s, and Foint-LeGarer of St: Andrew’s; 
Holbourn. 4t0. Pr. 6d. Flexney. 


I T has been often remarked, that the popular preachers of 
this great metropolis feldom chufe to commit their labour$ 
to the prefs, or to go through the fiery ordeal of public judg 
ment, which generally determines the real merit of every per- 
formance with much more impartiality than any particular con- 
gregation. The French critics on the Drama frequently také 
hotice of what they call the fourberie de la ftene; which impofes 
on the {petator; and procures both to the poet and the ator 
a higher degree of applaufe than he generally deferves: We 
Know fot whether there is not alfo a forderie dela chaire; which 
frequently feducés af audience into an adrhiration which the 
preacher has but little real claim to. The voice, atfitide, gef- 
ture, and manner Of an orator in the pulpit; gain him moré 
admirérs than the reat excellency of his fermon ; afd when his 
difcourfes are laid before us in the clofet, where we are at lei- 
fure to judge without prepoffeffion, or prejtidice, they do nof, 
often come up fo the idea which we had before enteéttained of 
them. The truth of this is fufficiently exemplified in the little 
performance now before us, which, though it be the produc- 
tion of one of -the firft-rate preachers of the prefent age, who 
is univerfally followed and admired, contains nothing remarkable 
in ftile or fentiment ; no peculiar elevation of thought; or ele-. 
one of expreffion, to diftinguifh it from the common. tun of 
ermons, which aré every Sunday preached and heard, and for- 
gotten. The fubjeét is avery trite and hackneyed one, Agar’s 
prayer, Give mie neither poverty nor riches, &e. and the arguements 
tnade ule of equally trite and common. The. inconveniences 
attendant both on great riches and extreme poverty, are pointed 
out and defcribed, and the fuperior advantages of a middle ftare 
Hluftrated. An application is made in thé conclufion to thé 
tich and to the poor, exhorting them to be upon their guard 
againft the temptations incident to their feveral conditions, 

* Let thof who have riches; fays Mr. Selon, poffefs’ them 
with fobriety, moderation, and temperance; not fetting their 
affeQtions upon them, nor making them the objets of their 
truft and confidence; hut fupprefhing all fond thoughts of their — 
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own perfe€tion, merit, and fufficiency, and remembering that 
they neceflarily depend upon the proteétion of Providence, as 
much as the moft miferable creature upon earth. Let them not 
trifle away the fuperfluities of their wealth in pomp and oftenta- 
tion, and abufe them to the purpofes of luxury; but confider 
that they are committed to them as ftewards for the trial of 
their fidelity, and be rich in good works as well as in poffeffions. 
Let them refle& upon the temptations and difficulties to which 
the poor are expofed, and be excited to commiferate their cafe, 
and communicate relief and comfort to them; that they may 
lighten their burden, and refcue them from that extremity which 
is apt to precipitate them into the moft defperate attempts.’— 
He then occafionally introduces the feverity of the feafon, and 
exhorts his hearers to a chearful and liberal contribution for 
the relief of the poor, and concludes with thefe words : 

‘ Go on therefore, my brethren, and be not weary in well 
doing: improve the talents with which Providence hath intruft- 
ed you, diligently and faithfully ; and increafe your liberality, 
in proportion as the neceflities of mankind may increafe; fo 
fhall ye receive in this prefent world an hundred-fold recom- 
pence in the approbation of your own confciences, and in the 
world to come, an exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ 

Upon the whole, this fermon is a plain unexceptionable dif- 
courfe, without any glaring faults that call for cenfure, or any 
ftriking beauties to command admiration. How far Mr. Selion’s 
extraordinary powers of voice and aétion might have recom- 
mended it in the delivery, we cannot pretend to determine, tho’ 
from the perufal of this difcourfe, we are inclined to believe, 
that the St. Giles’s nightingale is, like other nightingales, 


Vox, et preterea nibil. 


Art. 14. Two Occafional Difcourfes. By the Rev. William Coo- 
per, 4. M. ReGor of Kirby Wifk in Yorkthire, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4t0, Pr.1s. Richardfon. 


The reétor of Kirby-Wifk feems to be a young divine of 
very promifing abilities, who will hereafter make a diftinguithed 
figure in his profeffion, as the fermons before us are much ahove 
the common run, written in an eafy and unaffected ftile, and 
abounding with good fentiments, elegantly exprefled; as will 
appear by this fhort {pecimen taken from the firft of them. 

‘ Do but behold, (proof againft the fevere reproaches of his 
own murmuring confcience, and deaf to every friendly argu- 
gument that can be offered to him) behold the profane and un- 
believing fenfualift! View him ftill eagerly bent upon, ftill ob- 
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ftinately purfuing, every objet for the gratification of his fen- 
fitive appetites ! Yet trace him through life, and you will find 
* that the days will come, and the years draw nigh,’ when he 
fhall fay, ‘ I have no pleafure in them ;’ although he has * kept 
his eyes from nothing that they defired, nor with-held his heart 
from any joy:’ yet, you will hear him now confefs—that his 
moft folid delights were but faint fhadows and tranfitory flafhes 
of pleafure;—-and that the anguifh and remorfe, the horror 
and confufion which he now feels, infinitely over-balance all 
the fatisfactions he ever met With from the moft perfeé& enjoy- 
ment of them.—How dreadful and deplorable, therefore, is the 
ftate of the poor, wretched, unthinking voluptuary ! How high- 
ly unfatisfatory and unequal to the foaring hopes and expecta- 
tions of a rational being! *‘ Of man, whom God made to be 
immortal, and an image of his own eternity.’ 

‘ Obferve now the avaricious man—how he daily plods on 
—in purfuit of wealth,—and how he difquiets himfelf with the 
fear of lofing that—which, to all fignificant purpofes,—is loft. 
already! See! how he fwells with arrogance and felf-conceit ! 
How confidently he boatts himfelf in the multitude of his riches! - 
—not confidering—that ‘this very night his foul may be re- 
quired of him.’ This pride, this infolence of mind, foon alie- 
nates his thoughts from God; and caufes him to grow remils 
in thofe duties, the performance of which would make him 
eafy and happy in this world, and glorious and ever-bleffed in 
the next. Foolifh man! as his principal defigns tend only to 
the enlargement of his temporal eftates, without any regard to 
the more ferious and momentous concerns of eternity, what 
will it avail him to have been great and rich? or what will it 
profit him, if he fhall gain the whole world, and lofe his own 
foul? 

‘ Turn your eyes to the proud and ambitious ; their principal 
pleafure confifts, you will find, in entertaining a vain opinion 
of their own virtues and qualifications ; bufied in admiring and 
contemplating themfelves, they have no Jeifure to turn their 
thoughts towards God: fwelled with the confequence they at- 
tribute to themfelves, they cannot bear to look forward to that 
time, when all their imaginary greatnefs, — all that now éngroffes 
their attention, and gives fpur to their ambition,—will appear 
to the laft degree tiifling and infignificant. 

* You fee then the pernicious effeéts of fenfuality and avarice, 
of pride and ambition. You fee how deftruétive they are of 
thofe virtues, which would make you eafy and happy in your- 
felves ; affable and humane in your difpofition towards others ; 
pious and devout in your affeétions towards God. 

* Weigh, therefore, ferioufly with yourfelves, what kind of 
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life the chriftian, to whom the grace of God appears in the 
cleareft light, fhould lead! Ought he to live wholly intent on 
his bufinefs, or his pleafure? Ought he, day after day, to con- 
trive and proje& new fchemes for his happinefs or his conve- 
niency in this prefent world, without attending to the more im- 
portant concerns of that which 3s to come ? Surely, this is not 
¢ to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith he is called,’ nor 
ean the effential parts of the chriftian life be thus diftinguifhed. 
Every chriftian ought (without he makes eternal ruin his choice} 
to deny all ungodlinefs and worldly lufts, and to live foberly, 
tighteoufly, and godly. Wath refpec to himfelf, foberly ; with 
refpeét to his neighbour, righteoufly; with refpeét to his al- 
mighty creator, godly. If heis poor, let him difcharge the 
duties of his mean ftation with fidelity; if he is rich, let not 
his riches tempt him from the paths of juftice and virtue. Thus 
both, by living up to the rules of the Gofpel and the holy reli- 
gion they profefs, will fecure to themfelves an everlafting inhe- 
ritance in the kingdom of God.” , 
We would recommend thefe two fermons as the beft which 
we have met with for fome time paft; and are glad to find that 
the author of them has met with fo noble and generous a patron 
as the good, amiable, and beneficent earl of Northumberland. 


Art. tg. Ode in Imitation of Horace, ode I. ad Maccenatem. Ad- 
dreffed to bis Grace, John Duke of Montagu: the mof Beneficent 
of Mankind. Jan. XXX. MDCCXLVIII. To which is fub- 
joined the Original Olde of Horace; illuftrated by a new Interpre- 
sation. By Sir William Browne, M. D. 40. Pr. 45. 64. 
Owen. : 


The firft part of this little performance, if we underftand the 
author rightly, is only a republication of an imitation of Ho- 
race’s ode to Macenas, publifhed fome years fince, and addrefled: 
and applied to the late duke of Montague. The Latin is printed 
with it, and below are long critical notes, to illuftrate the ori- 
ginal. The two laft ftanzas of the tranflation will fuffice to’ 
give our readers an idea of Dr. Brown’s poetical merit, 


‘ Your heav’nly joy is to difpenfe 
The rays of your beneficence 
To ev’ry living kind: 
Relieved from want, and mifery, 
In concert, men, brutes, birds, agree, 
To praife your godlike mind, 


To fing life’s joys, arid heal its pains, 
With fkilful hand, and pleafing ftrains,: 
2 “ff 
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Ys al) that I defire: 
But—on the mufe’s wing Fil rife, 
And reach fublime the ftarry tkies, 
If you incite my lyre.’ 


To this is added a new interpretation of the Ode, not fo well 
done, in our opinion, as the former. We will give our readers 
the laft lines of this alfo, and let them judge for themfelves. 


* Your learned head the ivy-prize 

Ranks with the fupreme deities. 

My pleafure is the fhady grove, 

Where, nymphs and fatyrs freely rove : 

Where, while the mufe’s aid I find, 

I turn my back upon mankind, 

But if you give my honor’d name 

The lyric poet’s deathlefS fame: 

On Aemulation’s wing, Pil rife, , 
And reach fublime the ftarry fkies,’ 


We fhall only obferve, that if the do€tor turns bis back upon 
mankind, as he informs us, with no other view than, to write 
fuch verfes as thefe, mankind will be certainly even wirh him, 
and turn their backs upon bim and his mufe alfo. 


Art. 16. The Temple of Venus. A gentle Satire on the Times. By 
the Author of the Meretriciad. Part the Firfl. 4to. Pr. 1% 
Moran. 


The author of this poem tells us, we fappofe by way of re- 
commendation, that it was written by the author of the Mere- 
triciad, one. of the moft low, filthy, and indecent performances 
that ever difgraced an Englith prefs. The piece before us, tho’ 
not quite fo indecent, is in every other refpect equally contemp- 

tible. The following fhort quotation will, we imagine, fuffi- 
ciently fatisfy our readers. The author, in defcribing the ex- 
tenfive triumphs of love, tells us, that 


‘ The clime had no effe& upon his wings, 

So up to Peterfbourg the puppy fwings ; 

Perform’d ftrange wonders on an emprefs queen, 
And poifon’d Europe’s hopes in poor Holftein ; 

To Sweden, Norway, and the frozen ifles, 

Nay {kin clad Lapland, felt the genial fmiles : 
Bavaria, Suabia, Auftria, and the Rhines; — _ 
Utrecht, Brabant, Artois, Namur, Malines ; 

Roll’d through an hundred circles up to Prague, 
And fwam through Holland for the yatcht at Hague. 
Qs The 
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The purple fails belly’d with amorous airs, 

Till Love met Mirth and Charles at White-hall ftairs : 
‘Then temples grew like mufhrooms to the queen, 

And the firlt prieftefs nam’d was madam Gwyn : 
Unthinking monarch, whofe prodigious luft, 

Could raife up ftock from flounders, fprats, and duft : 
Wholfe ftudies were, to raife venereal fame, 

And hand to us the Cytherean game.’ 


"The reft of the poem is of a piece with this, and confe- 
quently not worthy of criticifm. 


Art. 17. A Poetical Wreath of Laurel and Olive ; humbly inferibed 
to the Right Honcurable the Marquis of Granby. By the Author. 
4to. Pr. 1s Morley. 


If the marquis of Granby wanted a wreath, which he cer- 
tainly does xo, this is one of the laft we fhould ever think of 
recommending to him; it being nothing but the weak effort of 
a very contemptible mufe, who, to ufe our author’s own in- 
imitable phrafe, is 

‘ Hitherto unpratis’d quite in aught’-—— 
unable to produce any thing but a rhapfody of words without 
meaning, a ftrange hodge-podge about peace and plenty, hunt- 
ing, fhooting, fighting, &c. &c. 

Pray, gentle reader, obferve this laurel and olive man’s de- 

fcription of a fpaniel : 
« Obfequious to his mafter’s beck, alert 
He winds and turns upon the dubious fcent, 
Till warmer gales befpeak the covey near; ° 
Then foot by foot, flow ftealing on his prey, 
With out-ftretch’d head immoveable he ftands, 
Sufficient fignal to his joyous lord 
Of game at hand: uprouz’d the whirring brood 
Confus’d afcend, whilft he with levell’d tube, 
Singles the unhappy victim of his fport; 
Secure of aim, he. gives the fatal pull, 
Swifter than thought out burfts the leaden death, 
The deftin’d bird exulting on the wing, 
At once is frighted at the thunder’s noife, 
And fcarce endeav’ring to renew its fpeed, 
At once it falls, and futters in its blood.’ 


What fay you to the fatal pull, and the leaden death, are they 
not extremely poetical? But if you were to read his celebra- 
tion of the Englith heroes, you would be furprifed indeed! 


Thrice 
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* Thrice welcome Amherft, and my valiant boys, 
Townfhend and Murray, who, in fun-burnt climes — 
Denied the temperature you breathe at home, 
So well have finifh’d, what my Wolfe began. 

And thou, my Albemarle’ 


But we will not anticipate the pleafure which our readers 
will take in the perufal of this incomparable poem: let them 
fend for, read, and admire it. : 





Art. 18. Every Man the Archite of his own Fortune: or the Art of 
Rifing in the Church. A Satyre. By Mr. Scott, Fellow of 
Trinity-College ie Cambridge. 410, Pr. 1s. 6d. Briitow. 


Mr. Scot having already, in a performance * lately publifhed, 
fhewn his talents for panegyric, has wandered out of that 
flowery path into the thorny road of fatire, which feems, in 
our opinion, to fuit his mufe much better than any fpecies of 
poetry which he has yet attempted. There is a fprightlinefs 
of imagination, a poignant raillery, and an eafy flow of words 
in this little piece, which feem to promife fomething well wor- 
thy of our attention hereafter. The Satire is a dialogue be- 
tween the poet and his friend. The friend, like Horace’s Tre- 
batius, endeavours to diffuade him from writing fatire, the poet 
perfifts in his refolution, and is very fevere. The following 
lines, which are part of our author’s defcription of a levee, are 


extremely picturefque. 


‘ Hail medley dome, where three whole hours together, 
(Shiv’ring in cold, and faint in fultry weather) 
We brook, athirftand hungry, all delay, 
And wear in expectation life away ! 
But hufh! in comes my lord—important, big, 
Sguints thro’ his glafs, and buftling thakes his wig, 
Whofe faucy curls, confined in triple tye, 
With conftant work his bufy hands fupply. 
He itops, bows, ftares—and whifpers out aloud 
« What {park is yon, that joftles thro’ the croud ?” 
Sir William’s heir—‘enough—my dear, good friend, 
¢ Sir William liv’d—lI think—at Ponder’s End ; 
Yes—yes—Sir William liv’d’—Then on he goes, 
And whifpering this grand fecret crams his nofe 
Into your wig, and fqueezing every hand, | 
‘ Tis mine to ferve you Sir—Your’s to command—’ 





* A Spoufal Hymn, addreffed to his Majefty. 
Q4 Thus 
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Thus kindly breathing many a promife fair, 

He feeds two rows of gaping fools with air ; 
Unmeaning gabbles fet rotines of fpeech, 

As papifts pray, or prelates ufed to preach, 
Makes himfelf o’er in truft, to keep his ground, 
And fairly gulls his creditors all round.’ 


Mr. Scott’s merit in the defriptive is no lefs vifible in the 
amiable portrait which he has given us of a worthy country 
¢lergyman. 





. — far in a lowly vale, 

*Midit ftragsling huts, where fome few peafants dwell, 
He lives in virtue rich, in fortune poor, ~ 

And treads the path his maiter trod before. 

Oh great, good man, to chear without requeft 

The drooping heart, and footh the troubled breaft ; 
With cords of love the wayward fheep to hold, 

And draw the loft, and wandringto the fold ; 

To {pend folittle, yet have fome to {pare ; 

To feed the hungry, and to cloath the bare ; 

To vilit beds of ficknefs in the night, 

When rains defcend, and rolling thunders fright, 
There death deprive of all his terrors foul, 

And fing foft requiems to the parting foul! 


We could wifh Mr. Scot would alter the two laft lines, which 
are rather unpoetical, foul and foul being certainly but very in- 
different rhymes. The lines, in praife of religion, page 10, 
are nervous and manly, and fuch as even Pope, Whitebead, 
or Churchill, need not have been afhamed of: bat we will not 
anticipate the pleafure which every reader of tafte will take in 
the perufal of this performance, which we hope will meet with 
that approbation from the public which it fo highly deferves. 


Art. 19. AReport from the Committee, appointed (upon the 27th Day 
of January, 1763) to es wry into the State of the Private Mad- 
boufes in this Kingdom. With the Proceedings of the Houfe there- 
upon. Publifbed ‘by or 4 of the Heufe of Commons. 4to, Pr. 
67. Whitton. 


As this report is publifhed by order of the Houle of Com- 
mons, we are not clear that we are at liberty to review it in 
our ufual manner. We fhall be contented therefore, to fay in 
genera’, ‘that it contains facts, which, did they not come from 
fo great an authority, and were they not ftrengthened by the 
confeftions even of the delinquents themfelves, muft aftonifh 
every reader who has heard or knows that law, liberty, and hu- 
manity, now exiftin England. — 
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Art. 20. Theatrical Difquifitions: or a Review of the late Riot at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, on the 25th and 26th of January, with 
an impartial Examen of the Profefion and Profeffors of the Drama; 
fome few Hints on the Prerogatives of an Audience. Amd a foort, 
Appendix, relative to the more. flagrant Difturbance committed at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, on Thurfday the 24th of February.. 
By a Lady. Sve. Pris. Burnet. 


The Nile, when its waters retire, does not leave more vér- 
min in its mud than the prefs produces monfters in London’ 
upon every popular topic. It is not to be expeéted, as Critical 
Reviewers, that we are to pronounce any judgment upon the 
late contefts between the audiences and the managers of our two 
play-houfes. If the latter did not ftand by themfelves, neither 
fhall we; we fhall be forry, however, if the compliances ofthe. 
latter fhould be drawn into precedents for abridging authors, 
as well as managers, in their theatrical emoluments. 

No fewer than five pamphlets are now before us, publithed 
on the fubjeé of the theatrical riots at Drury-Lane and Covent 
Garden. The Theatrical Difquifitions is the moft tolerable 
amongft them; but they all feem to be written by retainers to 
the theatre. The authorefs of this piece attacks the rioters 
with great vivacity, and reprefents them as being no better than 
a gang of banditti, robbing an honeft man of his property, mere- 
ly becaufe there were not conftables at hand to fupprefs them. 
If thofe gentlemen rioters are not totally void of all fentiments 
as gentlemen, they muft have felt fome of the reafoning con- 
tained in this piece. 


Art. 21. 4 Dialogue in the Green-Room upon a Difturbance in the 
Pit. Svo. Pr. 1s. Burnet. 


Peace to the memory of honeft Tom Cooper, of ftitching 
memory ! Tom was a publifher very eminent in his time; and 
as neither he nor his wife were attached to any party or pro- 
feffion of authors, they publifhed whatever came to their hands; 
but Tom never publifhed, without {trong remonftrances and 
violent qualms of confcience, any fhilling o€&tavo pamphlet 
that contained lefs than fifty-fix pages. If it contained ten. 
pages fewer, he was fure to clap to his advertifement price 6d. . 
inftead of 1s. The managers of the play-houfe plead their 
great expences for the increafe' of their prices; but what ex- 
pence their authors areat, to juftify the expence of their pam- 
phiets, and their exacting one fhilling for the quantity that ufed 
to be afforded for one fix-pence, is only defenfible by their plead- 
ing that the price of brains are greatly rifen within thefe ten 

. years. 
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years. It would appear fo; for by this dialogue, and other 
publications upon the fame fubjeé, brains feem to be a very 
fcarce commodity. 

This dialogue contains no more than thirty-two. pages of very 
loofe print, in which the author pays the conftitution of Eng- 
land the compliment of comparing it to that of the play-houfe. 
The pit is the houfe of commons, and always aéts upon revo- 
jution principles ; and, fays this great author, who feems by 
the bye, to be a falfe brother, ‘’tis owing to this difpofition, 
that we have fo long preferved our conititutional liberties in 
church and ftate.’ As to the interlocutors in this performance, 
their characters are perhaps known in the green-room, but we 
believe no where elfe in the three kingdoms, and their con- _ 
verfation contains only a few infipid common-place theatrical 
jefts. 

Art. 22. An Appeal to the Public in Behalf of the Manager. 8vo. 
Pr. 1s. Wilfon and Fell. 

We have a better opinion of the underftanding of our thea- 
trical managers, than to believe they employed this {cribbler 
in their defence. It feems to be wrote by the flimfy author of 
the preceding piece, of which molt of itis a repetition, under 


the pretence of a refutation. 


Art. 23. An Hiftorical and Succin® Account of the late Riots at the 
Theatres of Drury-Lane andCovent-Garden. Inter/perfed with 
the principal Letters and Aavertifements that have been publifbed on 
each fide the Queftion. 8v0. Pr. is. Morgan. 

Of all the catch-penny things we have ever been under the 
melancholy tafk of reviewing, this is, perhaps the moft impu- 
dent; being little or nothing more than advertifements and 


paragraphs of news reprinted. 


Art. 24. Three Original Letters to a Friend in the Country, on the 
Caufe and Manner of the late Riot at the Theatre- Royal in Drury- 
Lane. By an old Man of the Town, 8vo. Pr.is. Becket. 


This performance, whether it is written by an old man, or 
an old woman of the town, is a much more fufferable piece of 
plagiarifm than the laft, as it contains fome theatrical anecdotes 
that may be amufing to the frequenters of our play-houfes; but 
of very little importance to the public. 


Art. 25. The Fall of Mortimer. An Hiftorical Play. Dedicated 


to the Right Honourable John Earl of Bute, Se. 8ve. Pr. 25, 


Kearfley. 
_ ‘There isnot, perhaps, jn all hiftory a more hackneyed fub- 
| f 
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je&t than the life and fall of Mortimer. This dull .play was 
originally dedicated to an earl of Romney ; and was intended 
as a fatire upon Harley earl of Oxford and Mortimer, lord high 
treafurer of England, and firft minifter of ftate under queen 
Anne. It was afterwards reprinted, and applied to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and now another noble perfonage muft have his turn 
under this political worn-out cat of nine-tails, - At the end of 
queen Anne’s reign, a party pamphlet was publifhed, entitled 
the Jives of Roger Mortimer earl of March and of Robert earl 
of Oxford, levelled likewife againft the then minifter ; and tho” 
both performances had the fame obje&, the biographer, who 
was no mean writer, had fopoor an opinion of this play, that 
when he quotes it, he talks of it inthe following terms. ‘I 
have feen, fays the author, a tragedy dedicated to the late earl 
of Romney, entitled, the Fall of Mortimer, which, though writ- 
ten by a mean pen, has, however, touched upon fome parts 
of the ftery, in a manner that recommends it to the reader.’ 

_ Even the prefent editor does not fay a fingle word to recom- 
mend it either for its compofition or poetry, and indeed both are 
below all criticifm. It is therefore plain, thatthe play is re- 
printed for the fake of the Monmouth ftreet dedication, which, 

after being worn thread-bare in Monitors, North-Britons, Ad- 
dreffes to the Cocoa-tree, and the like publications, is here 
turded and new-trimmed ; but ftill retains its fecond hand ap- 


pearance. 


Art. 26. Eleutheria : one of a Series of Letters to a Nobleman, onthe 
moft important and interefling Subjects of Duty and Happine/s. 410. 
Pr. is. Nicoll. : 


This political butterfly plays round and round a flame, that, 
if he does not take care, may fometime or other finge his mealy 
wings. The performance itfelf is trite to the laft degree, and 
may be termed a piece of ftate aloes, crammed down the read- 
ers throat in a pil] of half-kneaded dough, 


Ait. 27. Serious Confiderations on the Meafures of the Prefent ddmi- 
niftration. 4to. Pr.is. Kearfley. 


This performance probably comes from the,author of the Ad\ 
drefs to the Cocoa-tree, and is likewife levelled againft the 
power and perfon of the noble lord who prefides in his majefty’ 5 
treafury ; and who appears to have wifdom and magnanimity 
enough to require from his friends no other vindication of his 
condu&t, than the reétitude of his meafures. This author too 
takes his arguments up at the hackneyed period of the tory ad. 

miniftration 
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miniftration under the earl of Oxford. He quotes Burnet and 
Molefworth, and tells us, but without proving any one parti- 
cular, of the prefent adminiftration being compofed of tories, 
and of their enlarging the influence of the crown by a multipli- 
cation of pofts, places, and penfions. Speaking of the whigs 
he fays, 

\* We are informed from hiftory, that, from the time of the 
revolution, it has been the characteriftic mark of thofe who op- 
pofed any increafe of power in the crown, to contrive by laws, 
and every other method, to prevent the influence of the crown 
in that houfe. Several aéts of parliament have been pafied, to 
limit the number of officers, who received their places from the 
crown, to have feats in the Houfe of Commons, and one par- 
ticularly during the whig adminiftration of queen Anne, which 
declares, that no perfon poffeffed of an office created after fuch 
a period, fhould be capable of a feat in that houfe: and this 
was afterwards enforced by another of the firft of George I. 
which was propofed by Mr. Stanhope, fecretary of ftate, that 
reftrained perfons having penfions during pleafure, from fitting 
in the Houfe of Commons.’ 

We fhall admit all the faéts ftated in this quotation to be true ; 
but what can the author infer from it, unlefs he fhall be able 
to demonftrate, that the liberties and interefts of the people are 
more fafe under a minifterial than aroyal influence ? We appre- 
hend the reverfe of this to be true ; and for one inftance of ar- 
bitrary power that our princes have exerted fince the Revolution, 
it will be eafy to bring fifty of minifters, not excepting even 
whig minifters. Howdid Sir Robert Walpole, when fettled in 
power under the two laft reigns, laugh at all the conftitutional 
reftraints, and kick them down as the ufelefs {caffolding of his 
own greatnefs. The reft of this pamphlet is deftitute of all kind 
of precifion. He talks of eighty-five regiments of foot, exclu- 
five of the guards, that are to be kept up, but without expref- 
fing the variety of their fervices and ftations in Europe and 
America, and without acquainting us with the numbers of which 
each regiment is to be compofed. He talks of a civil teft. of 
revolution principles, without defining thofe principles; and 
through the whole of his pamphlet he abufes, and yet feems to 
court the honeft country gentlemen who fide with the prefent 


adminiftration. 


Art. 28. A Letter from a Member of the Oppofition to Lord B----< 
8vo. Pr. is. Burnet. 


Impartiality is the firftduty of Critical Reviewers, and there- 


fore we are obliged to declare that this vindication of lord B. 
undex 
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under the appearance of attacking him, is far from beinga 
bright performance. The irony is too grofs in fome places, and 
laid on with a trowel. In other places, it vanifhes, or becomes 
unintelligible. Upon the whole, it is deftitute of that arch- 
nefs which ought to characterize works of this kind. 


Art. 29. The Triumph of Brutes, a Satire onthis Caledorvian Ags. 410, 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Pridden. 


And a very brutifh performance it is, being intended.as a 
poetical abufe of gentlemen with whom the author could have 
no conne@tions, and of whom he could have little knowled 
It is without rhime, wit, or even meahing, but fo furious, that, 
unlefs the author is chained, we fhall be afraid to vifit him even 
inacellin Bedlam. — 


Art. 30. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Ch----s T----nd, Ef, 
8vo. Pr. 6d. Nicoll. 


This is the ftri€ture of an able pen, which pufhes its fabje& 
home on the honourable perfon to whom it is addrefled. The 
author is a profeffed advocate for a ftanding army; but he 
writes fo well, notwithftanding a few peculiarities of expreffion, 
that we cannot believe his profeffion to be entirely that of arms. 
He is an advocate for the fyftem adopted by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole of reducing the number of men, but keeping up that of 
officers, and he charges the prefent adminiftration with having 
weakly and irrefolutely departed from its firft plan, by adopt- 
ing the prefent redu€tion. 

We fhall not prefume to interfere between the author and 
his patron, upon the former’s charge of inconfiftency, muta- 
bility, and perhaps fomething worfe. Thefe are facts of which 
we do not conftitute ourfelves judges. 


Art. 3%. Curious and Authentic Memoirs concerning a late Peace, cons 
cluded between the Rooks and Fackdaws. Extra&ed from the Gene- 
ral Hiftory of the annual Affembly of Birds, and other undoubted au- 
thorities. Sv0. Pr. 13 6d. Burnet. 


Among many other juft complaints we have reafon to 
enter at the tribunal of the public, ome is, that we are obliged 
to infert title pages which contain more than all we can fay upon 
the work reviewed. The pamphlet before us is an unmeaning 
unpliable allegory, which, under the denomination of rooks, 
jackdaws, &c: is intended to give its readers fome ideas of the 
debates that happened upon the late peace, and the charaéters 
of thofe minifters who were for or againft it. | 

Art, 
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Art. 32. 4 Confultation on the Subje@ of a Standing Army, held at 
the King’s-Arms Tavern, on the Twenty-eighth Day of February 
1763. 4to. Pr. 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 


The great bufinefs of modern politicians is not to ftudy for 
new arguments, but to invent various methods of exhibiting 
the fame argument to public view ; and their higheft excellen- 
cy is to drefs a calf’s head, turtle fafhion. Notwithftanding 
this, the difh continues to bea calf’s head. That before us 
feems to have been toffed up in the kitchen of the Cocoa-Tree’s 
Addreffer. The fubjeé& isa confultation amongft the members 
who fupport the prefent minifter; and ridiculous fpeeches on a 
ftanding army are put in the mouths of the principals amongit 
them. ‘There is nothing in the whole performance that may 
not originally be found in the papers and pamphlets publithed 
by the antiminifterial party. 


Art. 33. Le Montagnard Parvenu: or, the new Highland Adven- 
turer in England : Ais accidental Rife from Obfcurity ; bis glaring 
Progre/s to Power ; the Ways and Means. 8vo. Pr.is. Mor- 
gan. 


This is one of the many frontlefs libels againft the noble lord 
who is meant under the title of Le Montagnard Parvenu. The 
implied charges againit him are too falfe to be credited, and too 
infamous to be repeated. Pofterity, perhaps, will fcarcely be- 
lieve, that a public accufation was brought againft a great mi- 
nifter, as isthe cafe of the pamphlet before us, upon the du- 
bious characters of a phyfician, a poet, a painter, a botanift, 
and a mufician, who were fuppofed to have been preferred by his 
influence. Will the author pretend, that even in the moft en- 
vied times of Britifh government, proper perfons have always 
had the preference in court employments. Were the truth to 
be known, perhaps, in fome of the fine arts, (we fhall mention 
painting, ftatuary, and poetry, but the latter efpecially,) the 
profeffors may not think themfelves highly advantaged by 
court-promotion : and perhaps they may employ both their 
time and their genius to much better advantage to themfelves, 
as well as the public, by giving free fcope to their abilities. We 
are, however, far from infinuating by this, that lord B. has been 
injudicious in his recommendations of this kind. We cannot 
think that Mr. Ramfay is a contemptible painter ; and as to Mr. 
Ofwald, it is very poffible that his majefty’s own ear for the mu- 
fic of nature, was his chief patron. 

The reft of this abufive pamphlet iscommon-place, has been 
a hundred and a hundred times retailed, and as often anfwered 
without a pofiibility of a reply. 
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Art. 34. 4 Recapitulation of the State of Eaft Friefland. Sve. 
Pr. 1s. Nicoll. 


This pamphlet is in its compofition by no means defpicable ; 
but the fubject of it is very uninterefting to an Englifh reader, 
and the feafon for publifhing it has been long elapfed. 


Art. 35. The Foundlings. An Elegy. 4to. Pr. 6d. Flexney: 


Poor Savage wrote a poem with much the fame title, and 
upon the fame fubje&t: but Savage was a fort of foundling, 
and wrote feelingly. This author writes philofophically ; but 
is far from being void of poetical merit. 


Art. 36. 4n Ode. Sacred to the Memory of alate eminently diftin- 
guifbed Placeman, on bis retiring from Bufine/s. ato, Pr. 14. 
Woodfall. 


This is none of the brighteft ftones that have been, polifhed 
from the pebbles of Parnaffus. We are forry to fee perfonal 
abufe employed, efpecially againft a nobleman whofe fervices 
and years ought to plead for other treatment. The principal 
parts of this performance are the notes, without which, the au- 
thor muft have wrote down the names of the perfons and things 
he drew. 


Art. 37. Some Confiderations on the proper Means for Regulating Pri- 
vate Mad-Houfes. 410. Pr.1s. Dodfley. 


The worft enemies of the Critical Reviewers cannot charge 
them, through the whole courfe of their work, with the fmalleft 
difrefpe& to the medical profeflion, however they may have 
criticized the works of particular profeffors. The confide- 
rations before us plainly come from the ftudy « of a profeffed 
phyfician ; and we are afraid, that, if carried into execution, 
they may eftablifh a galenical inquifitionin this country. The 
propofals are, that commiffioners fhould be appointed by way 
of fuperintendants and licencers of private mad-houfes; and 
that none but regular phyficians, who fhall be nominated by 
thofe excellent judges of medical abilities, the juftices of peace 
ofevery county at their quarter feflions; with various other 
regulatious, equally fagacious as practicable. It is impoffible 
to forefee where fuch power, were it legally invefted in the 
gentlemen of the faculty, might end. But we fhall finifh this 
article, by a quotation from a pamphlet, written by Sir John 
Shadwell, who was himfelf an eminent’ phyfician in the year 
1718, entitled, Mrs. Clark’s Cafe, ‘The friends of this lady, 

who 
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who was a woman of fortune, and unblemifhed reputations 
when fhe grew fomewhat aged, took it in their heads that the 
was mad, and, upon the credit of two eminent mad doétors ; 
(for by the bye, madnefs, it feems, is a difeafe that is to be 
treated by mad doftors only) fhe was confined, and they fwore 
to the reality of her infanity ; her doors were fecured by hired 
porters, her goods fent away, her money feized, her fervants 
turned out, and her friends denied to fee her. The late Sir 
Thomas Clarges, who was then a juftice of peace, refcued her 
by force, and fhe was brought before the lord chief juftice of 
the King’s Bench, who, by the depofitions of the phyficians and 
her relations, had been greatly prepoffeffed againft her, and who 
reheard her cafe; and then, upon the opinion of three other 
difintereited phyficians, who teftified that fhe was of a fober 
mind, which they made good by many convincing circumftan- 
ces, and upon her own giving a long, but coherent and moving; 
account of the whole cafe, and her barbarous ufage, my lord; 
having ordered that fhe fhould be fet at liberty, and that her 
houfeand goods fhould be reftored, feverely reprimanded her 
relations for their difhonourable behaviour in this affair ; in the 
mean time he acted tenderly with refpeé to the credit of the doc- 
tors, one of whom had the honour to be his lordthip’s own 
phyfician, Sir John’s obfervation on this cafe is as follows, 
* There is no doubt (fays he) but by various unworthy preten- 
ces, fome avaricious or indigent practicers have fometimes picked 
the. people’s pockets of their money; but that any fhould take 
the high-way of phyfic, compel men to deliver their reafon, 
and rob them of their wits in fuch a ngtorious manner, is pet- 
haps as unprecedented as it is criminal.’ 


Art. 38. Propofals for enriching the Principality of Wales: humbly 
Submitted to the Confideration of bis Countrymen. By Gitaldus 
Cambrenfis. 4t0. Pr. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 

This pamphlet contains a fyftem of hufbandry, fo judicious, 
fo praéticable, and fo well calculated for the foil of Wales, ac- 
cording to the beft of our judgment, that a Welch farmer of 
gentleman may well afford eighteeen pefice for the purchafe of 
the forty-feven octavo pages it contains. 











